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SLOPERTON COTTAGE — MOORE'S 
LAST HOME. 
_ (WITH A PLATE.) 

“Ix 1817, the year of the publication of 
Lalla Rookh, its author removed to his abiding 
tabernacle, pitched beneath the shadow of Bo- 
wood. Lord Landsdowne had lured the min- 
strel from his Derbyshire Cot; and the hearth 
at which the latter now sat, in Sloperton Cot- 
tage, was that at which, some thirty years later, 
he died full of years and honors, leaving one 
solitary mourner to dwell upon the tear impel- 
ling memories of the chequered poet, and bear 
with this ‘ bleak world alone.’ ” ' 

We present a picturesque view of this house, 
well engraved on steel by Mr. J. C. Buttre. 
Our readers have had, in last year’s volume, 
very full reviews of Moore’s Life and Character, 
arising from the publication of his Life and Let- 
ters by Lord John Russell. 





From Household Words. 
NOW. 


Ariss! for the day is passing, 
While you lie dreaming on ; 

Your brothers are cased in armor, 
And forth to the fight are gone; 

Your place in the ranks awaits you; 
Each man has a part to play ; 

The past and the future are nothing 
In the face of the stern to-day. 


Arise from your dreams of the future — 
Of gaining a hard fought field; 

Of storming the airy fortress ; 
Of bidding the giant yield; 

Your future has deeds of glory, 
Of honor (God grant it may!), 

But your arm will never be stronger, 
Or needed as now — to-day. 


Arise! If the past detain you, 
Her sunshine and storms forget ; 

No chains so unworthy to hold you 
As those of a vain regret ; 

Sad or bright, she is lifeless ever ; 
Cast her phantom arms away, 

Nor look back, save to learn the lesson 
Of a nobler strife to-day. 


Arise! for the hour is passing ; 
The sound that you dimly hear, 
Is your enemy marching to battle, 
ise! rise! for the foe is here! 
Stay not to brighten your weapons, 
Or the hour will strike at last ; 
And, from dreams of a coming battle, 
You will waken and find it past. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 


ON.JONES’S STATUETTE OF WILLIAM 
DARGAN. 


Sex this fair statuette: from the purest of stones 
A marvellous artist did block it; 

*T was wrought by the exquisite chisel of Jones— 
The man with his hand in his pocket. 


How stalwart the figure! 
mould! 
Each limb, strongly set in its socket ; 
Hoy firmly he stands, self-reliant and bold, 
That man with his hand in his pocket. 


How manly of 


Those features so massive, that forehead immense. 
Prove the block forms the head of no blockhead ; 
What a face full of talent, and goodness, and 


sense, 
Has that man with his hand in his pocket. 


That hand holds no hard, sordid gripe of his gold, 
For the good of mankind he'll unlock it; 

For science and art thousands freely are told, 
By this man with his hand in his pocket. 


William Dargan! with pride shall the land of 
thy birth 
Show, if any henceforth dare to mock it, 
A son nobler far than most lords of the earth, 
This man with his hand in his pocket. 


Of nature so simple, of heart so benign. 
Of purpose so firm, nought can rock it ; 
Of mind so capacious to grasp and design, 

Is this man with his hand in his pocket. 


Here our children may see, when he’s laid in the 
ust, 
And his light burned out in its socket, 


God’s noblest of works, a man generous and just, 
This man with his hand in his pocket. 





From Household Words. 
SONG FOR NOVEMBER. 


Tue brown fogs are rising, 
The. yellow leaves failing, 
The song-birds are silent, 
The harsh winds are wailing ; 
The days have shrunk shorter, 
The nights have grown longer; 
Warmth becomes weaker, ; 
Cold waxes stronger ; 
Yet, in close darkness 
Which no eye can sever, 
The World-strength is shaping 
Blossoms for ever. 





NATURE AND THE DREA 


Life is fast sinking, 
Sun-like and bright ; 

As out of the heavens 
Falls the great night. 

Yet, fear I never 
Leaving this earth-place, 

Knowing the grave is 
Also a birth-place ; 

And the soul, growing 
With God-power vernal, 

Will it not burst into 
Blossoms eternal ? 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
NATURE AND THE DREAMER. 
BY MARIE J. EWEN. 


Wirn proud and lofty brow uplift, and earnest 
kindling eye, 

A poet-dreamer stood beneath the great o’erarch- 
ing sky; 

The setting sun was on the sea, whose mighty 
waters rolled 

With love-gifts from the Lord of Light, with pur- 
ple and with gold. 


In high majestic beauty crowned with banners 
bright unfurled, 

Nature before the poet stood, a fair and won- 
drous world ; 

And steeped his soul in bounding life, in rapture 
deep and wild, 

So that he felt once more indeed a simple joyous 
child. 


The poet loved old Nature well: the busy haunts 
of men, 

He in despair had madly fled, nor thought to 
seek again ; 

Amid the far blue solitudes he poured a reverent 
love 

Upon the mountain altars, with the watching 
heaven above. 


oO y+ free and beautiful ! O world so strange- 

air! 

O trees and flowers, and gorgeous skies! O glad 
pure summer air! 

It is a rapture high to breathe, a joy to feel the 


sun, 
To dream of life immortal still when human life 
is done!’ 


Ah, is it thus? Then surely truth must reach 
that soul of thine; 
O minstrel, deemest thou thyself than Nature 
more divine ? 
Believe it still! for crowning joys, and sufferings, 
and death, 
These are thy proud prerogatives, and these thy 
kingly wreath. 


’ Tis thine to search and comprehend, the world- 
dcep mysteries, 
Nobler in this than stars and suns, and fair in- 
sensate skies. 


MER. -——-CRUEL SPRING. 


And reign in regal majesty beyond the shores of 
Time. 


Then was it well to shun thy kind, to whom one 
od hath given 

The same fair dreams, the same high powers, the 
same sweet hopes of heaven ? 

Oh, rather work together still—God smiling 
from above, 

One Father and one brotherhood in sympathy 
and love. 


The dreamer felt the stern rebuke — a thousanJ 
harmonies 

Rose from the depths of Nature’s heart, and filled 
the air and skies ; 

The perfume of a peace divine o’er all the land 
was borne, 

And in that calm his soul laid down the burder 
of its scorn. 


His spirit woke to bright new life, to lofty coun 

sels then, 

High hopes and olden memories came o’er him 
once again; 

His eye with inspiration glowed, his soul was 
flushed with light, 

He fell amid the ranks of men to combat for thi. 
right. 





From the British Journal. 
CRUEL SPRING. 
(FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER.) 
BY ROBERT B. BROUGH. 


I coutp see her at her window 
From my own across the way, 
When the kind old trees were leafless, 
And their boughs with hoar-frost gay. 
We exchang’d our loving glances, 
Through the elms and hawthorns bare, 
And our kisses crossed each other, 
On the —_ wintry air. 
Now, the leaves their shadows fling, 
Back! back! thou cruel Spring. 


Now the sky is hot and heavy, 
She is hidden from my view, 
By « mass of leaves and blossoms, 
Of a dark and cheerless hue; 
There are birds with flaunting plumage, 
Singing shrill and florid strains, 
How unlike the sweet-voic’d robins, 
Tapping at her window-panes, 
For the crumbs her white hands fling! 
Back ! back! thou cruel Spring. 


Who could say the day was cheerless, 
When her curtains white withdrawn, 
She would burst upon my vision, 
Like a glad and sunny dawn ? 
Who could say the night was low’ring, 
Or portenting tempests wild, 
Ushered in by such a sunset, 
As the parting look she smiled * 
Gloomy days the hot months bring, 





The soul may pierce through earth and heaven, 
the beautiful, cabliine, " 


Back! back! thou cruel Spring. 
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From the Edinburgh Review. 


Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, Historical 

Painter, with his Autobiography and Jour- 
nals. Edited and ~~: by Tom Taylor, 
of the Inner Temple, Esq. 3 vols. London: 
1853. [Reprinted by r & Brothers, 
New York. 


Tuis is a sadl estive, a painfully in- 
structive book. les bechtee Tf a morbid 
spirit, as a ee cag fact, there has been 
scarce anything since the days of Rousseau 
to compare with it. Of course we speak 
without reference to the immorality which de- 
forms the work of that celebrated writer. 
From any such corruption this book, right 
manly and English with all its faults, is wholly 
free. But otherwise, in melancholy interest, 
in picturesque and vigorous writing, in graphic 
touches of character, in the conscious exposi- 
tion of feelings, and the quite unconscious ex- 
position of a such as men usually keep 
earthed up and hidden deep from sight, we 
question whether the famous “ Confessions” 
would not sometimes pale in - comparison. 
Considered merely as a contribution to the 
history of the Fine Arts in this country, the 
book has also a peculiar value. Certainly no 
retrospect of the progress of Art or of opin- 
ion as relates to Art during the last forty 
years, could be written without reference to 
the remarkable and unfortunate man who 
stands self-portrayed before us in this extra- 
ordinary piece of biography. Haydon over- 
rated himself every way, which is, perhaps, 
one reason why he was underrated by others. 
As a power, both artistic and literary, he was 
in his own time quite ene By 
some regarded as a wild enthusiast, who in- 
jured his own cause by his exaggerated pre- 
tensions and self-opinionated advocacy. By 
almost all who had begun by admiring and 
aiding him shunned at last as a most unprinci- 
pled and shameless beggar. By not a few 
denounced as an absolute madman; and, in 
truth, there seems to have existed from the 
first that disproporiion in the structure of his 
mind which tends to eventual insanity. But 
the history of our national p ss during 
the last half century is now receding into dis- 
tance. It assumes as a picture its due 
tion of light and shade; the figures take their 

roper e and comparative prominence; 
a ga it has aaat teste a question 
whether Haydon, with all his inordinate e 
tism, did overrate the importance of his ob- 
jects, though he may have overrated his own 
ability to achieve them. His mistake, his mis- 
fortune, lay in the self-willed arrogance which, 
perpetually irritated by contradiction and 
stimulated by opposition, saw only don 
“wherever he looked, wherever he moved,” as 
the great first cause, the primum mobile, of the 
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grand revolution he meditated; whereas there 
were many other existing causes, all tendin 
to the same result,—elements in which —_ 
through which he might have worked instead 
of setting them, as he did, in opposition 
against himself. Still, when we review the 
rise and progress of that comprehensive and 
enlightened code of criticism to which Less- 
ing and Goethe had given the first impulse in 
Germany, we see Haydon standing out among 
us here, not owing any thing to the great 
Germans, not even ing up the same 
ground, yet in his own way an original think- 
er, a powerful writer, a passionate pleader for 
the true objects and interests of his art, a 
daring exposer of the mean mistaken aims 
and subserviency of artists; a fearless de- 
nouncer of the shortsighted neglect and con- 
summate ignorance of those in high places 
who had to decide on the ultimate uses of the 
Fine Arts, as a part of the culture of a peo- 
ple, and their protection and encouragement 
as a part of the duty of a government. 
These ideas sound trite at present; they were 
then new. The fashionable faith of our day 
was then the creed of a small set of pioneers, 
ill understood by others, not always under- 
standing themselves. Haydon led this forlorn 
hope with an impetuosity which threw him 
quite beyond the reach of less ardent, less 
sanguine spirits. It is not his eminence as an 
artist, but the story of his relations with Art 
— his battles with the Academy, his inter- 
course with painters, with patrons, with poets, 
with men of letters and statesmen — these 
form the artistic and historical value of the 
book. The man’s peculiar idiosyncracy, his 
undoubted talent, his really noble aspirations, 
and the terrible demonstration before us that, 
thus richly gifted, thus loftily ambitious, thus 
undauntedly persevering, his career was a 
wretched failure, ending in self-inflicted death 
— these form the moral interest of the book. 
Under both aspects it is full of matter, and 
might well claim,with the concomitant and con- 
temporary interests touched upon, more ample 
consideration than can be given to it here. 
We observe that among the critics who have 
been, we must think prudishly, severe in their 
strictures on this remarkable book ; some are 


grada-| shocked by the tragic depth, the pitiable weak- 


ness, the careless indiscretion of the revela- 
tions contained in it, and have thence decided 
that it has been prematurely given to the 


go-|world. Others go so far as to pronounce that 


it ought not to have been published at all. 
From such critics we differ wholly. We ac- 
count it good service to the cause of truth ge 
nerally, and of Art particularly, that this 
history, with all its manifold faults and 

has seen the light. We think it 
could hardly have at a more fitting 
moment than now, amid the awakened inter- 


stra) 
mi 
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est and keen discussion in and out of Parlia-)server can estimate the force ; associated influ- 
ment bearing on the very topics which fill its| ences of which no observer can trace the link. 

ages. Wedo not cavil with Mr. Tom Tay-| The man himself uses the best gifts with which 
or for suppressing what he has suppressed,| God has ed him to hold up the mirror 
since the whole, as it now stands, coheres into| truly to himself, as if driven by some power, 
completeness in story and character, at least|some pressure from within, which is not con- 
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sufficiently so for the best uses to be derived) 
But we are especially thankful) 


from either. 
that he has not been led, by the scruples of 
others or his own, to suppress more. It has 
been said that pain has been inflicted, or may 
be inflicted, on many worthy and sensitive 
people by certain allusions to them or their 
triends, or their relations to the sixth degree 
of cousinship, and therefore this and similar 
publications involve a moral wrong of which 
public morality should take cognizance. We 
really do not see the question in this serious 
point of view. Those who read these volumes 
through —and read aright the peculiar tem- 
perament of the man—will surely not be 
guided in their estimate of character by any 
opinion of his, however honest in intent, nor 
rely on the accuracy of his portraiture how- 
ever vivid. No fear, we think, that our idea 
of the wit and the wisdom of Sydney Smith 
should be lowered because Haydon saw in 
him only the “ careless cassock,” the “ jocular 
parson.” Sir George Beaumont remains to 


us the accomplished gentleman, the generous, 
amiable patron and judge of Art, though 


brought into collision with the unruly self-love 
ot his wayward protege. Mr. William Hamil- 
ton’s beneficent nature and exquisite taste 
shine out not the less because of the passing 
ungrateful sneer which Haydon, in one of his 
distempered moods, bestows upon his much 
enduring friend. If Mr. Taylor has suppress- 
ed many notices of this kind, no doubt he has 
been guided by deliberate reflection and good 
feeling ; but we really think that in most cases 
it will be found to have been superfluous as 
regards the reputation or the feelings of the 
supposed victims, and if a charity at all, one 
only to the memory of the author. 

For, with regard to the autobiographies of 
distinguished men, it is undeniable that no 
portrait drawn of a man of genius equals in 
truth, and therefore often in severity, that 
which unconsciously and involuntarily he ex- 
hibits of himself. Let him suppress what he 
may, let him excuse what he can, let him 
throw over his actions and motives whatever 
me may be derived from the most in 
nious logic, aided by the most captivating 
graces of style, he will yet reveal such unmis- 
takable features of the inner self that he 
shall be more justly ju out of his own 
words than by any portrait which the ablest, 
most acute, most impartial of observers could 
have drawn of him. There are abysses of 
pession and of pain which no observer can 
'sthom; impelling motives of which no ob- 





science, rather an instinct, a fatality arising out 
of the very structure of his being. Wo bave 
alluded to Rousseau. Who could have painted 
that compound of mud and fire as he has 
ainted himself? Who could have placed 
fore us the meanness, profligacy, vanity, 
falsehood, the utter degradation of that most 
miserable and most gifted of the sons of men 
with such a wondrous truth ? Who that knew 
Moore, the lively, ever welcome, genial singer 
of Ireland, would have ventured —in the slang 
phrase — to “ show him up” as he has “ shown 
up” himself? His bitterest enemy, we think, 
would not have the heart, certainly not the 
power, to do it. Such men, under such influ- 
ences, become like the unwilling prophet of 
old, unconscious utterers of the truths they 
see not, and “ wiser than they know.” 

But it will be said that such revelations, 
even when spontaneous and authorized, are 
dishonoring to our common nature, inasmuch 
as they lower at once our standard of virtue 
and our estimate of genius, or rather our esti- 
mate of the men on whom genius has been 
bestowed ; and that it isa killing blow to our 
faith in good if we must needs behold in the 
“ oreatest — wisest,” also the “meanest of man- 
kind.” It may be answered, in the first place, 
that nothing can dishonor our common nature 
which enlightens us as to its true conditions ; 
nothing can lower our moral standard which 
enlarges our moral sympathies. And secondly, 
that it is a too common mistake to defer to the 
opinions and feelings of gifted men on all sub- 
jects because they have shown themselves 
great in some,— to set them up as gods in- 
deed, because they have given forth one or 
two divine oracles. Better is it that we should 
learn discrimination in our hero-worship : bet- 
ter that we hold fast to the principles that 
truth in the long run is worth the price, what- 
ever it may be, that we are called on to pay 
for it. Do we despond over our beautiful 
idols cast down to earth before the coming of 
the purer, the diviner light? Let us remem- 
ber that the inestimable gain to the future is 
worth the present loss to ourselves. It is 
through such data as these before us, — pain- 
ful often, and often humiliating, — that we 
shall at length be enabled to solve some of 
those momentous problems in ethics and edu- 
cation, on the solution of which the moral 
well-being of mankind as a race must ulti- 
mately depend. What is understood as yet 
of the training of genius and exceptional 
character? How are we to ize their 
presence and their power before i be too late, 
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before we are called upon to answer the fear- 
ful question as to how far excelling and com- 
manding genius shall be at once indulged and 
outlawed? Would it not be well that men 
of rare endowments should know, and lay to 
heart, that henceforth they shall be amenable 
to the rising moral sense of mankind? that 
henceforth they shall not skulk behind their 
glory to conceal their shame, nor plead their 
great gifts in extenuation of judgment? that 
those who in life have not feared the “ ever- 
lasting face to face with God,” must stand, 
after life, face to face with humanity, and an- 
swer, like the dead Egyptian kings, its appeal 
against them ? “ Cruel,” will it be said ? Ves, 
as all that is immutable, all that is inevitable, 
all that is inexorable in God’s moral law seems 
cruel where we have to make the application 
in particular cases, be it in that of a ong a 
Rousseau, a Byron, or in that of a poor, dis- 
tracted, self-immolated Haydon. 

There is another lesson conveyed in this 
bock and others of its kind, and one of not 
less solemn import. They enlarge our expe- 
rience of the conditions on which men of an 
anomalous temperament, or devoted to some 
one soul-absorbing pursuit, mayhope to preserve 
unimpaired neon and moral health. In com- 
mon with many who knew Haydon in the 
later years of his life, we had the impression 
that his mind was disordered. No one, we 


think, can read this autobiography without a 
conviction that the seeds of disease were early 
to be traced in an organization from the first 
distempered and disproportioned, and that the 
latent evil was developed by sudden vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, by the wear and tear of an 
unquiet life, and an habitual neglect of all the 


conditions of physical health. It is clear that 
he had a mournful consciousness of the dan- 
gerous tendencies of his own mind. In more 
than one place we find dark communings with 
himself as to the causes and the right or 
wrong of suicide, as if his fate had been fore- 
shadowed, as if in the midst of triumphant anti- 
cipation a spectre of despair were looming in 
the distance. Frequently he alludes to his want 
of early training as one cause of his arrogance 
and obstinacy ; “ Why did. I not yield?” he 
says, on the occasion of his quarrel with Sir 
George Beaumont, “ because my mind wanted 
the discipline of early training. I trace all 
the misfortunes of my life to this early and ir- 
remediable want ; my will had not been curb- 
ed, or my will was too stubborn to submit to 
curbing.” — “ Perhaps,” he adds, “ mine is a 
character in which all the parts would have 
harmonized if my will had been broken early.” 
Such self-justification we reject while a man 
is living, while he can give us blow after blow 
on the heart, and then plead as an excuse for 
obstinacy in wrong his want of early training. 
But when he is dead, and can no longer injure 
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or wound, we are willing to admit — not with- 
out a sigh of compassion and forgiveness — 
the validity of the plea. 

It does not suit, however, with all men to 
stand up before the bar of posterity either self- 
excused or self-condemned. How many, rather 
than plead at all, would call on the darkness 
to shroud them and the hills to cover them! 
The publication of recent memoirs, and the 
comments to which they have given rise, have 
dismayed some people remarkable for nice 
scruples, if not for high principles. There has 
ensued, it is said, of late a vast burning of pa- 
pers, letters, private journals, and such memo- 
randa. Be it so. Burn by all means. But of 
utterances out of the heart and life of man ad- 
dressed to man, there will always be enough, 
and more than enough. The same strong hu- 
man sympathies which crave to know, prompt 
also to reveal. Vanity will not refrain; passion 
will not be silent; conviction will speak; an- 
_ which has bled in silence, will utter at 
ast the long-suppressed cry, if not for justice 
—if not for pity—yet for relief: “ As the 
beast crieth, expansive not appealing;” and 
the echoes of humanity will catch it up, and 
respond to it, as they do now to this wild re- 
proachful voice, startling us from the tomb. 

The narrative before us is divided into two 
parts : we have, first, Haydon’s autobiography 
from his birth to his thirty-sixth year. It ap- 
pears to have been compiled partly from recol- 
lection, partly from his voluminous journals, 
kept with great regularity from an early age. 
He prefaces this narrative by a short introduc- 
tion, in which he gives his reasons for writing 
it —reasons sufficiently indicative of the mor- 
bid feelmgs under which it was written : — 


Every man who has suffered for a principle, 
and would lose his life for its suecess — who in 
his early days has been oppressed without ever 
giving the slightest ground for oppression, and 
persecuted to ruin because his oppression was 
unmerited — who has incurred the hatred of his 
enemies exactly in proportion as they became 
convinced they were wrong—every man who, 
like me, has eaten the bitter crust of poverty and 
endured the penalties of vice and wretchedness, 
when he merited the rewards of virtue and in- 
dustry —should write his own life. (Introduc- 
tion, p. i.) 


The date of this autobiography is not given; 
but from internal evidence it appears to have 
been written at different times, some part of it 
so late as 1843, when he was fifty-seven. It is 
obvious that Haydon, as his editor expresses It, 
“ believed himself a hero, and thought that all 
the world would believe it when these records 
came to light.” In this belief they do not dif- 
fer from other memoir writers who imagine 
that the aspect under which they choose to re- 





gard their own conduct is that which will be 
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accepted My Fog They are mistaken, 
c 


however. re a man excuses and defends 
himself, we readily pardon the self-love — it is 
natural; where he makes avowal of error, or 
worse, we receive it as spoken in confidence 
—reproach is disarmed: but in neither case is 
the ultimate judgment of posterity either 
blinded or averted. 

The second and third volumes continue the 
personal history, chiefly by extracts from his 
Journals, with occasional letters; Haydon be- 
ing everywhere, and as far as possible, the sole 
exponent of his own character and feelings. 
The passages taken from the journals are con- 
nected, where necessary, by short portions of 
narrative, supplied by the editor, and written 
with much om good sense, and in a just and 
gentle spirit towards his subject; but with lit- 
tle of sympathy, and still less of approval. It 
is clear that Mr. Tom Taylor has not deemed 
it a part of his duty to point out absurdities, to 
reconcile discrepancies, or to excuse delin- 
quencies. It is to be regretted that some 
t ings which are known to be false, or at least 
so tinctured by Haydon’s mood when most 
moody as to be unworthy of credit, should have 
gone forth to the world without some protest, 
some explanation on the part of the editor. 
This, if not due to individuals, was due to the 
cause of truth and justice generally. Then we 
do not understand why some names are shel- 
tered under initials, and others given at full 
length. Still less why the same names are in 
one place given at length, and in another sup- 
pressed. Why Edwin Landseer may not “ride 
up Bond Street on a blood horse,” without be- 
ing disguised under a couple of dashes; why a 
distinguished critic and littérateur, of whom 
nothing is recorded that is not only honorable 
to his character, but personally complimentary, 
should be exhibited under a thin alphabetical 
disguise pervious to the dimmest capacity, we 
profess ourselves unable to divine. ‘The want 
of any heading to the chapters, any table of 
contents, any help whatever to reference, 
where the matter is so multifarious and desul- 
tory, is a great inconvenience. There are oth- 
er mistakes and oversights, which will proba- 
bly be corrected in a future edition. On the 
whole, however, a very diflicult task has been 
executed, we think, with meritorious good faith 
and good feeling. All editorial responsibility 
has been lightened by the fact that Haydon 
was in the habit of keeping daily memoranda. 
Here also he has given his reasons for doing 
$0 :— 

. 

I acquired. (he says,) in early life a great love 
of the journals of others, and Johnson’s recom- 
mendation to keep them honestly I always bore 
in mind. I have kept one now for thirty-four 
years. It is the history, in fact, of my mind ; and 
in all my lectures I had only to refer to them for 
such and such opinions —to look when such and 
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such thoughts had occurred, and I found m 
journals an absolute ane to draw upon. 
hope that my journals, if ever they are thought 
worthy of publication, may give as much pleas- 
ure to others as other journals have given delight 
to me. 


This passage and some others show that Hay- 
don contemplated the publication of his ad 
pers, and on them rested his hopes of posthu- 
mous justice. We conceive, however, that had 
he been a really great artist in his profession, 
he would not have made his appeal to poster- 
ity in words. It was said of him, that “ if he 
had been more intent on painting good pic- 
tures, and less intent on persuading the world 
that he painted good pictures, he had been a 
wiser man.” But it is fair to say that no one 
could have been more intent on learning and 
doing, as well as talking and writing—no one 
could labor more earnestly and diligently in 
his calling. His memoranda will at least have 
this good effect: they will = to the ignorant 
and the unthinking some idea of the struggles, 
the sorrows, the vicissitudes, the crosses, and 
the cares which wait on those who work with 
hand and brain: the artist class—for whom 
fame is not only identical with love, but alas! 
also with bread. Such better knowledge will 
lead to sympathy ; and such sympathy will not 
be lessened by the pity which is here excited 
by failure, nor by the condemnation which 
waits on error. Some of these minute details, 
carrying us through the history of a picture 
from the moment it was “rubbed in” to its 
completion, have an almost dramatic interest. 
If we possessed, with regard to any great work 
of art of world-wide fame, the same exact 
memoranda that Haydon has given us of his 
Judgment of Solomon or the Entry into Jeru- 
salem —if, for instance, we could read of the 
daily progress of the School of Athens or the 
Heliodorus— of the models employed — of the 
books studied — of the various alterations sug- 
gested or adopted —the celebrities of the time 
who sat for the various heads— Urbino, Cas- 
tiglione, Bramante, and how they looked and 
talked— what a record had it been! —what 
an inestimable value would the wondrous 
beauty and renown of the work itself have 
lent. to every trifling detail! But with regard 
to Haydon, it is just the reverse. The notices 
given here may anes an interest to the picture, 
even to its short-comings and mistakes; but 
the picture will hardly lend value to the notes. 
If the painter’s hand could have executed what 
he willed and aspired to do, whole pages had 
not been filled with the description of what he 
intended to do; or would, or could, or might 
have done—and did not do. As it has been 
well observed, “ failures detract little from the 
reputation of those who have really done great 
things ;” but it was the misfortune of Haydon 
that he never did anything great enough to 
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make us forget his failures. Often, in de- 
scribing what he means to do, he places a far 
finer picture before the mind’s eye than his 
hand could realize. The sublime shapes which 
throng his faucy in the hour of meditation, 
when he sits down to his easel refuse to wait 
upon his summons. It is not that he could not 
give to those spirits a form; he could not give 
to forms a spirit to lift them to the height of his 
own conception. They sank down and re- 
mained of the earth, earthy. The materialism 
of his pictures is their worst fault. 

But we must pause in these general criti- 
cisms on Haydon’s personality, as man and art- 
ist, to enter upon the subject matter of the 
book. So much of its sone charm and in- 
terest and significance depend on the author’s 
own peculiar style of narrative, with all its pas- 
sionate redundancies, its vigorous colloquial 
English, its repetitions and contradictions, that, 
as a matter of justice, we must refer the reader 
to the original work if he would have a true 
picture of the man. Our object for the pres- 
ent is to give such a rapid and condensed view 
of Haydon’s career as an artist as shall illus- 
trate the history of Art during the last forty 
and explain the circumstances which 
ifted him, during his life, into considerable 
reputation and notoriety. The publication of 
these memoirs is likely, both at home and 
abroad, to add to his reputation and enhance 
notoriety into celebrity ; not indeed the ce- 
lebrity he coveted, which he pertinaciously 
and grandiloquently claimed and anticipated, 
but a celebrity shadowed by pain, by pity, and 
by a not unmerited reprobation. 


Benjamin Robert Haydon — Historica. 
PAINTER, as he loved to designate himself— 


was born at Plymouth in the year 1786. His 
father, descended from an old but decayed 
Devonshire family, carried on the business of 
a bookseller in his native town. Young Hay- 
don showed almost in infancy a turn for draw- 
ing and imitation, in which he was assisted by 
one of his father’s apprentices, and by an 
Italian bookbinder who was employed in the 
shop, and who “set the boy on fire with talk 
of Italy, Raphael, and the Vatican.’ He 
owed much - to Dr. Bidlake, the master of 
the grammar school, who, not satisfied, it 
seems, with teaching his boys a little Latin 
and less Greek, imparted some smattering of 
such pursuits as he himself delighted in — 
music, drawing, and natural history — took 
them out sketching, and seems altogether to 
have been a most rare and eccentric school- 
master for those days. When the time came 
for young Haydon to assist his father in his 
business, he threw the whole family into con- 
sternation by refusing to serve behind the 
counter, and declared his resolve to go up to 
London and become a painter. In vain his 
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father represented the imprudence of giving 
up a profitable business for an uncertain pro- 
fession. As vainly did his too indulgent 
mother plead that she rested on him, her only 
son, her hopes for the future; and Haydon 
ony se that hers had not been up to 
that time by any means a happy, or even a 
tranquil, existence. “He would be a pain- 
ter!” Had Haydon really accomplished his 
boyish dream, had he become what he con- 
ceived himself destined to be—a Raphael, a 
Michael Angelo, a Titian combined in one, 
“ the glory of England and of modern Art ,’such 
early resolution had been recorded as the pro- 
phetic self-assertion of conscious greatness, 
whereas, in contrast with the result, it strikes 
us rather as the conceit and obstinacy of a 
headstrong boy. He began his career at least 
characteristically by purchasing, against his 
father’s will, a copy of “ Albinus” = expen- 
sive anatomical work with superb plates), 
and sending it home to his father to be paid 
for; and having obtained all he wanted, and 
extracted from his parents a reluctant con- 
sent, he set off for London, at the age of 
eighteen, “ his head full of Sir Joshua, draw- 
ing, dissection, and High Art.” We must do 
Haydon the justice to record that on his arri- 
val in London, a raw youth, without “ guide, 
philosopher, or friend,” he did not fall into 
dissipation or idleness; he set to work with 
that mixture of impetuosity and dogged deter- 
mination which was in his nature. For three 
months he shut himself up, seeing nothing but 
his books, his casts, and his drawings. He 
was once, he says, so long without speaking to 
a human creature, that “his gums became 
yainfully sore from the clenched tightness of 
bis teeth.” Some one who found him 
stretched on the floor of his room, and porin 
over his “ Albinus,” went away with the idea 
that he was “quite mad.” Te had resolved 
to be a great painter, to unite in himself all 
the excellences'which had separately distin- 
guished the greatest painters of old — “ form, 
light and shadow, color, expression,” — and in 
the end surpass them all! 

After months of intense study, he recol- 
lected that he had a letter of introduction to 
Prince Hoare, who in turn introduced him to 
Northcote and Opie. He describes with 
much life and humor his reception by both. 
The captious, sardonic, misanthropic insolence 
of Northcote — “laughing like an imp.” The 
manly, but somewhat saturnine, good sense 
and good nature of Opie, and the hatred of 
the two men for each other. He received 
good advice from both, neutralized perhaps by 
the fact that the counsel given by the one was 
in direct opposition to that given by the other. 
The elder Smirke also gave him sensible en- 
couragement and admonition ; “ but it is curi- 
ous,” he says, “ the power I had of sifting all 
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advice, and discarding “ every thing which in- 
terfered with my own decisions.” West was 
at that time President of the Royal Academy. 
He professed High Art— the highest Art — 
and was the best specimen we could show in 
that line. As Liszt once said of Moscheles, 
“ Tl représentait la respectabilite de la profes- 
sion.” He was truly a respectable old man, 
who sat down to paint the tremendous myste- 
ries and terrors of the “ Apocalypse” as se- 
renely secure in his own power as if the muse 
of Milton and the eagle-spirit of St. John had 
been seated together at his elbow. Fuseli, 
his antipodes, with too much of every thing 
which West wanted, was keeper of the Acad- 
emy. No one could accuse him of respecta- 
bility. He had learning and genius, but a 
reputation in regard to temper, morals, and 
manners, which inspired Haydon with terror, 
as of “a sort of gifted wild beast.” But Fu- 
seli, with all his asperities and eccentricities, 
was of use to the young student, and, in his 
way, even kind to him. The gentle and ele- 

nt minded Stothard was living and working 
in the retirement he loved, chiefly occupied 
in making designs for books. Lawrence and 
Hoppner were the fashionable portrait pain- 
ters. Jackson, — at this time a young man of 
six or seven and twenty, rising in reputation ; 
Wilkie, Etty, Hilton, Mulready, were stu- 
dents; Landseer, Leslie, Eastlake, were in 
their boyhood. Barry was living, but in a 
state of seclusion, which, combined with his 
morbid temper and eccentric habits, gave 
some color to the report that he was deranged. 
Over his successes and his failures, his turbu- 
lent arrogance, his magnificent views, his bat- 
tles with antiquaries, academicians, and _pat- 
rons of art, the scene was now closing fast. 
He died shortly afterwards, and Haydon and 
Wilkie went together to see the unhappy 
painter lie in state at the Adelphi; but they 
went as toa spectacle, and Haydon, in the 
flush of youth, health, and alien, never 
dreamed that his own career would so nearly 
resemble that of the dead man sleeping under 
his pall, to conclude with even a deeper re- 
verse and a darker tragedy. 

While absent from London, called home by 
his father’s dangerous illness, Jackson wrote 
to him, “ There is a raw, tall, pale Scotchman 
come up; an odd fellow, but there is some- 
thing in him ; he is called Wilkie.” This was 
sufficient to fix Haydon’s attention when they af- 
terwards met in the Academy. “ I watched him 
come in,” said Haydon ; we sat and drew in si- 
lence for some time ; at length Wilkie rose, look- 
ed over my shoulder, said nothing, and sat down. 
I went and looked over his shoulder, and sat 
down. We had seen enough to satisfy us of 
each other's skill, and when the class broke up 
we went and dined together.” Such was the 
beginning of this strange intimacy between 
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two men so dissimilar; an intimacy based as 
it should seem in contrasts rather than in sym- 
thies, often clouded, yet never severed, faith- 
if not constant. Haydon makes merry 
with Wilkie’s oddities, fiercely resents his oc- 
casional neglects and chilling caution, and ac- 
knowledges, characteristically, that “ Wilkie’s 
reputation often disturbed his peace,” but 
loved him notwithstanding, appreciated his 
talents, and heartily enjoyed his triumphs. 
The two friends became almost inseparable, 
studied together, breakfasted, dined, went to 
the theatres, ranged the London streets to- 
gether; and Haydon records, with excusable 
satisfaction, that at this period they were 
neither of them tempted into vice, and that 
in after life they dwelt on this recollection 
with mutual respect and pleasure. ‘“ No 
doubt,” says Haydon, “an Etonian, or a Win- 
chester or a Rugby boy will laugh at this, but 
with us it was a fact. At twenty I had an ob- 
ject which sustained me far above the temp- 
tations of a London life.” Both the young 
men had a deep sense of religion; that o 
Wilkie was the severe Presbyterianism of his 
country ; that of Haydon somewhat peculiar, 
tinctured, we suspect, by his mother’s High 
Church enthusiasm and his own excitable 
temperament. ‘He says, “at this time I never 
rose without prayer, and never retired with- 
out it, and occasionally in the day time, in the 
fervor of conception, I inwardly asked a bless- 
ing on my designs.” These prayers and reli- 
gious outpourings, without which he never be- 
gun or ended a picture, are plentifully scat- 
tered through the pages of his journals. How 
is it that we are so edified when we read of 
the old monkish painters imploring, on bend- 
ed knees, a blessing on their work, and that 
we read these prayers of Haydon with a sort 
of shrinking? Is it that they want humility ? 
—that they are more like adjurations than 
supplications ? — passionate appeals for what 
he needed or desired, hurled upwards, as it 
were, with a strange vehemence, as if he 
would have taken Heaven’s mercy by storm ? 
While reading them we are irresistibly re- 
minded of the exclamation of Rosalba, * 
when she looked with soft eyes wide open, 
after Sir Godfrey Kneller, who had been, as 
usual, swaggering and boasting in her atelier 
—“This man can have no religion, for he 
has no modesty!” Yet we cannot doubt that 
Haydon’s religion was, in its kind, perfectly 
sincere ; that the Almighty was to eng 
to Dr. Johnson and other men of undoubted 
piety — an almost material impersonation of 
power, in whom he implicitly believed, and 
“ that this belief influenced his inward life, his 
relations with his family, and, so far as his 
necessities did not interfere with the world.” 
If Dr. Johnson, in the prayers and ejacula 


* The celebrated crayon painter. 
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tions which fill the pages of his Diary, may 
invoke the Almighty against his billious me- 
lancholy, teem help in “early rising,” and 
return thanks for “all the comforts he had re- 
ceived in the friendship of Anna Wil- 
liams,” why should it give offence that Hay- 
don should pray for success in his cartoon, 
and return Pam it for being enabled through 
Divine help, to give the right expression to a 
head? It may seem absurd to compare the 
r painter and the lofty moralist. Yet in 
th was not the piety equally unspiritual and 
equally tinctured by the individual tempera- 
ment? We return to our narrative. 
Jackson, who was intimate with Haydon 
and Wilkie, was at this time especially patro- 
nized by Lord Mulgrave, and, with a gener- 
ous unselfish feeling, introduced both to his 
noble friend ; Haydon also obtained the no- 
tice of Sir George Beaumont, and interested 
lady Beaumont by his liveliness, frankness, 
and genuine enthusiasm. He was asked to 
dinner, and describes very humorously his tre- 
pidation on this his first entrance into fashion- 
able life — how he dressed and redressed, and 
brushed up his hair, and looked in the glass, 
and studied the cut of his coat, and acted over 
his début, and “ wished that his mother could 
see him!” But once in Lady Beaumont’s 
drawing-room, his self-esteem placed him quite 
at ease — perhaps rather too much so. Anoth- 


er and more serious matter for trepidation 
was the sending his first picture to the Exhi- 


bition. It was a “ Ripoco,” painted before he 
was one-and-twenty. Like other young begin- 
ners, he thought every eye navel be on his 
picture, and was full of those “ cursed tortur- 
ing anxieties” which a youth of a less excita- 
ble character might be excused for feeling. 
Ilis friend Northcote would have hung him 
up close to the ceiling. His friend Fuseli in- 
terfered in his behalf: “ Why,” said he, “ you 
are sending him to heaven before his time! 
take him down! dat is shameful!” So he 
was taken down, and for this time reprieved. 
The picture, one of great promise, was after- 
wards purchased by Mr. Thomas Hope. Hay- 
don records with affectionate exultation, the 
success of Wilkie’s “ Blind Fiddler,” in the 
same exhibition (1807)— as the centre of 
attraction, and “ deserving to be so.” 

The letters which Sir George Beaumont 
addressed to him and to Wilkie about this 
time are excellent for the profound apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties ot triumphs of Art, 
and a true sympathy with the artist; they are, 
besides, written with much elegance. His ad- 
vice, however, must be taken “ with a differ- 
ence.” For instance, his reasons for choosing 
subjects from history rather than from the 
poets, are excellent as addressed to such a 
man as Haydon, but would only have misled 
or encumbered such a man as Stothard, whose 
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genius was so essentially lyrical that he im- 
pressed this character on everything he paint- 
ed, who seemed born to illustrate fiction and 
poetry, and whose historical and religious pic- 
tures bear the same relation to High Art that 
one of Metastasio’s operas bear to tragedy. 
But these speculations would carry us far out 
of our way; we resume our story. 

There are some sketches of Haydon’s stu- 
dent life at this time over which we would 
gladly linger; for instance, the description of 
the circle of young men who used to assemble 
of an evening at Wilkie’s lodgings in Rath- 
bone Place. Wilkie himself, Scotch and care- 
ful— “reserved, yet argumentative — unlet- 
tered, but kindled by a steady flame of ge- 
nius.” Haydon energetic, ambitious, full of 
grand ideas, and romantic hopes, eloquent and 
overbearing. Du Fresne, an accomplished 
Frenchman, gay and careless, a scholar, a mu- 
sician, an artist. William Allen— since Sir 
William — full of Scotch humor and lively 
anecdote ; with others of less note; all young 
—ardent— poor. And the only woman 
among them, a certain “ Lizzy,” who lodged 
on the second floor, and made tea for them 
“ The position,” says Haydon, “ of this gener- 
ous-hearted girl, though somewhat anomalous, 
was perfectly innocent.” She listened to all; 
sympathized with all; but kept all at a dis- 
tance. Ultimately she married the French- 
re and disappeared, heaven knows whi- 
ther. 

The news of his mother’s illness interrupted 
for a time his artistic pursuits. The account 
of the death of this good mother, the sketch 
of her early life, and of her deaf and dumb 
lover, is one of the best and most pathetic pas- 
sages in the book. We cannot give it at a 
and should only mar it by compression. Hay- 
don laid his mother in the grave with honest 
filial tears, returned to London, and “ prepar- 
ed to renew the battle of life.” 

He began his picture of Siccius Dentatus, 
the old Roman hero, who, when attacked by 
the satellites of the Decemvirs, set his back 
against a rock, and sold his life dearly. Hay- 
don does not tell us how or when he was led 
to choose this subject, full of fierce action, but 
destitute of repose, of grace, or any variety 
of sentiment. The choice was certainly char- 
acteristic. While preparing his picture, he 
spared no pains; made elaborate studies of 
heads, limbs, armor, and meditated deeply on 
the theory of his art. He was puzzled by 
the differences between nature and the an- 
tique, and knew not how to harmonize them. 
The Academy could not help him. His models 
showed him one thing — his teachers another. 
So he blundered impatient along the barren 
beaten path, bewildered with theories of beau- 
ty and form, vainly in search of some guidin 
principle to steer by. “If I copied nature, 
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he says, “my work was mean; if I left her, 
mannered.” While he was thus astray, the El- 
gin Marbles arrived in England ; and he went 
casually, with his friend Wilkie, to visit them. 

We are now so accustomed to look up to 
these majestic relics sitting god-like on their 
pedestals or floating like a sublime vision, 
group after group, along the walls, in all their 
ackowledged grandeur, and to test the lofty 
pretensions of Greek art by their unquestion- 
ed excellence, that we can hardly imagine a 
time when they were lying in Lord Elgin’s 
yard in Park Lane, to be profaned by foolish 
critics, misnamed by blundering antiquaries, 
and undervalued by gaping academicians ; 
while others provoked by such fatuity, fell 
into the opposite extreme, and raved about 
them rather as intoxicated by their beauty 
than as truly understanding their value and 
significance as works of art. Lord Liverpool 
and his official advisers, confounded by the 
“din,” and wondering at the public excite- 
ment about a parcel of mutilated fragments, 
afraid to decide, afraid of being taken in, 
showed the uncertainty of judgment which 
marked many of their more important public 


acts. 

That Haydon had thought deeply, inquired 
earnestly, and felt truly in regard to the prin- 
the fervent 
enthusiasm with which he at once hailed these 
divine relics. He was as clear-sighted as he 
was unhesitating in the judgment he pro- 
nounced. Here was demonstrated the possible 
harmony between the essential truth of nature 
and the highest ideal in art. No longer in alto 
mare senza governo, even while he drank in the 
beauty of these wonderful monuments, he was 
sufliciently prepared by his early studies to 
perceive a interpret the suindigis on which 
they were executed. 


ciples of his art, was proved by 


Now, (he says exulting,) now was I mad for 
buying Albinus without a penny to pay for it! 
Now was I mad for lying on the floor hours to- 
gether, copying its figures! I felt the future, I 
foretold that these marbles would prove them- 
selves the finest things on earth, that they would 
overturn the false beau idéal where Nature is no- 
thing, and would establish the true beau idéal, of 
which Nature alone is the basis, I do not say 
this now, when all the world acknowledges it ; 
but I said it then, when no one would believe me. 
( Vol. i. p. 85.) 


And in another place, after years of study 
and contemplation, he breaks out into a min- 
gled invocation and thanksgiving : — 


Every day and every hour they grow more ex- 
quisite to me; I thank God for being in existence 
on their arrival, May they take deep root in my 
nature! may their spirit be interwoven in my 
soul! may their essence be mingled in my blood 
and circulate through my being! may I never 
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think of Form, select from Nature, draw a line 
or paint a touch without instinctive reference to 
these exquisite productions ! 


He tells us that, after seeing these marbles 
for the first time, he returned home, looked at 
his figure of Dentatus with absolute disgust, 
seized his brush, dashed it all out ina fury, 
then threw himself on his bed, and dreamed of 
the Ilyssus. During the next few months he 
studied constantly at Lord Elgin’s, drawing 
sometimes fifteen hours a day. We find him, 
while his “ Dentatus” was in progress, alter- 
nately obliterating his work in fits of angry 
self-condemnation ; and then, with like incon- 
sistence, exulting in his own capability “to 
oaint like Titian —draw like Michael Angelo.” 
But we sigh while we read. For in spite of 
the Elgin Marbles—in spite of his admirable 
theories of excellence —in spite of labor never 
spared, and senthangee never daunted— 
his picture of Dentatus, with many fine points 
and energetic drawing, is violent, mannered, 
in some parts even caricatured. It has a sort 
of forced abortive greatness, which is very dis- 
agreeable, as if the tumult in the artist’s mind, 
and the effort it cost him, made themselves felt 
while we look at it. 

Lord Mulgrave now “took him up,” as the 
phrase is. He dined at the Admiralty three 
times a week, and fancied himself a gre-t, a 
very great man. When the “ Dentatus” was 
finished, Lord Mulgrave purchased it. J+ was, 
however, ill placed in the Academy Ex.hibi- 
tion, which Haydon, of course, attrivuted to 
the ill-will of his “ enemies;” was severzly criti- 
cised; and Lord Mulgrave’s pride was hurt. 
He began to mistrust his own judgment — he 
even treated the artist with coolness. Hay- 
don’s depression was equal to his exultation— 
his conviction of his own merit could not sus- 
tain him. He fell into a melancholy, fancied 
himself under a curse, became sullen—retir- 
ing—silent. His friends feared for his brain. 
He left London for a time, assisted by Lord 
Mulgrave, and accompanied by his friend 
Wilkie. 

On his return with restored health and 
spirits, he began his picture of “ Macbeth,” for 
Sir George Beaumont; and he records, with 
the usual alternations of self-complacency and 
self-torment, the progress of his picture. We 
shall not follow him. Sir George was not satis- 
fied either with the size or the treatment of the 
subject, and the result was a painful disagree- 
ment between the painter and the patron, of 
which it is unnecessary to say more than that 
Haydon was clearly in fault. 

ile painting the “Macbeth,” he found 
himself, as usual, without money. His father 
could no longer help him; but he anticipated 
for his picture the Institution prize of three 
Sonia guineas, and borrowed for his imme- 
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diate wants ; “and here,” he says, “ began debt 
and obligation out of which I never have been 
and never shall be extricated as long as I live.” 
The italics are his own; and the sentence, 
which refers to 1807, was written, as it ap- 
pears, about 1843. The first step in debt is 
too often like the first step in falsehood: it in- 
volves the necessity of proceeding in the same 
course, and debt follows debt, as surely as lie 
follows lie. 

The “ Macbeth” was sent to the British In- 
stitution, but obtained no prive: we have a 
perfect recollection of the unfavorable impres- 
sion it made on the public. The attitude of 
Macbeth, in the act of staggering back when 
about to enter the chamber of Duncan, struck 
the eye as awkward and ungraceful even to 
painfulness. In the end, Sir George disliked 
the picture and refused to pay for it. 

Exasperated by his debts and disappoint- 
ments, Haydon now plunged into contention 
and controversy. He began a series of attacks 
against the Royal Academy on the score of 
incapacity, illiberality, petty intrigues, indif- 
ference to the higher branches of art, igno- 
rance of the value of the Elgin Marbles, and 
ungenerous treatment of young artists, par- 
ticularly Wilkie. His acquaintance with 


John and Leigh Hunt opened to him the 
columns of the “Examiner;” and if some- 
thing of bitterness and vindictiveness mingled 


with his accusations, they were not wholly un- 
deserved. The sensible, cautious Wilkie en- 
deavored to stop this rash outpouring of zeal. 
“Hunt,” said he, “gets his living by such 
things, — you will lose all chance of it. It is 
very fine to be a reformer, but be one with 
your pencil, and not with your pen.” Haydon 
never could have been a reformer with his 
pencil. Of this neither himself nor Wilkie 
was aware. The idea of being a Luther or a 
John Knox in art had for the moment super- 
seded the ambition of being the English 
Michael Angelo or Raphael. He was un- 
manageable by reasoning or persuasion. If 
his assaults were vigorous, his adversaries 
were strong; they had power and custom on 
their side ; on his were right reason, fearless 
audacity, inflexible will. He was warned that 
if he persisted he would be crushed in all his 
hopes at the age of twenty-six. He made up 
his mind for the conflict, and ordered a larger 
- canvas for a larger work. 

This was the “ Judgment of Solomon :” the 
idea of the composition had occurred to him 
when he was not more than nineteen. The 
very day on which he threw his sketch upon 
the large canvas he describes himself as in 
want of a dinner. He owed his landlord 
200/.; he was in debt to many others, — 
friends who had assisted him, poor tradesmen 
who could ill afford to lose. He seems to 
have inspired them all with his sanguine 
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hopes, or talked them over with that irresis- 
tible logic in which he excelled. His good- 
natured landlord told him “ not to fret, but to 
work.” The master of an eating-house he 
had long frequented, begged of ‘him to be 
under no apprehensions for a dinner. The 
description of the scene with this excellent 
man and good Christian is really one of the 
most touching things in the book. Thus re- 
lieved from immediate want,—assured at 
least of food and shelter,— Haydon set to 
with energy, and worked till his health broke 
down. Then after an interval of rest, during 
which he was generously assisted by the 
Hunts, he set to work again ; and thus toiling, 
fighting, hoping, exulting, struggling, he got 
through this year (1812). His landlord's 
kindness continued, though he had now re- 
ceived no rent for several years. 


Of people of fashion, (he says,) I saw not one, 
nor did I condescend to appeal to them for aid. 
‘They had first brought me into high life when I 
had done nothing to deserve the elevation, and 
then deserted me when I had done something to 
merit notice. I worked away, always happy, 
trusting in God, believing myself expressly in- 
spired by Him for a great purpose, which I never 
lost sight of ! 


While working on his picture with enthusi- 
asm, and firing away against the Academy, 
his excitable mind was absolutely distracted 
by the tumult of public affairs. It was the 
crisis of the war in Spain; and as victory 
follows victory, he raves about British heroes, 
and curses the French in a fever of ferocious 
patriotism. . 

Another year passed. In spite of various 
interruptions, and the “ croakings” of Hazlitt, 
who was constitutionally melancholy and con- 
tradictory, his picture made progress, and be- 
gan to look imposing. “ But his necessities 
were dreadful.” He parted with his watch, 
his books, his clothes. He was unable at last 
to pay his models. He composed his drape- 
ries on an old battered lay-figure, over which 
he threw a table cloth or a blanket. Contin- 
ual labor, irregular meals, living in foul air for 
eighteen hours out of twenty-four, brought on 
illness and blindness as a natural consequence. 
Hilton, who had just received 500/. from the 
British Gallery for his picture of “ Mary an- 
ointing the Feet of our Saviour,” generously 
assisted him. So did West, whose pension 
had lately been suspended without any reason 
given. At last, under “the influence of an 
enthusiasm stimulated by despair almost to de- 
lirium,” — we quote his own words — his pic- 
ture was completed, sent to the exhibition 
room of the Water Color Society in Spring 
Gardens, and a few days afterwards was sol 
for six hundred guineas. When he walked 
in and saw the word “sold” upon it, he nearly 
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fainted. “These elevations,” he says himself, 
“to the heights of glory from the lowest 
depths of misery, are dreadful cuts into the 
constitution !” and no doubt they did tell fear- 
fully on sucha troubled, excitable brain. The 
sum he received did not half pay his debts ; 
but it re-established his credit. His old 
friends crowded round him to congratulate, 
and he exults in no measured terms. But it 
is impossible not to sympathize with him, the 
more so, because of all his pictures the 
“ Judgment of Solomon” is certainly the best 
in composition and in color; with less confu- 
sion in the arrangement, and less of exagger- 
ation and effort in the individual forms, than 
is usual with him. The vindictive sneer on 
the face of the wicked mother is too vulgar, 
too like that of a common female cheat; the 
draperies are heavy, ungraceful, and in tex- 
ture like wet wood— but altogether it is a 
fine picture. It reminds one of Tintoretto 
in the energy of the action, and the vigorous 
harmony of the color. It is hardly a church 
icture, but would be well placed in a court of 
ustice, or a chamber of appeals. 

The short peace of 1814 had opened Paris 
to English visitors, and Haydon and Wilkie 
set off together on a well-earned holiday. 
But before they started, Haydon had bought 
another canvas, larger than ever, and dashed 
in the sketch of the “ Entry into Jerusalem,” 
the idea of which had been long in his mind. 

One should read together the different ac- 
counts which Wilkie and Haydon have left us 
of their Paris journey. Nothing can better 
exhibit the contrast between the two men; 
nothing can be more animated and graphic 
than that of Haydon, no more dry and matter- 
of-fact than that of Wilkie. The Englishmen 
were new to Paris manners, the Parisians as 
yet unfamiliarized with English peculiarities. 
The congregation of the various nations of 
Europe, in every variety of military costume, 
rendered the scene fascinating to the eye, in- 
toxicating to the fancy of an artist. 


At that time (in 1814) every step in Paris ex- 
cited mighty associations. Every church, every 
palace, every street, and every corner was re- 
markable for some slaughter, or struggle, or 
some wonder connected with revolution and 
blood. Yet every where a sense of despotism 
pressed on your mind — there was in everything 
a look of gilded slavery and bloody splendor — 
a tripping grace in the women, a ragged black- 
guardism in the men, and a polished fierceness 
in the soldiers, which distinguished Paris as the 
capital of a people who combine more incon- 
sistent virtues and vices than any other people 
on the earth. At this moment, too, there was 
with all this an air of mortified vanity and sup- 
pressed exasperation which was natural. By the 
side of the Russian, Austrian, Prussian, and 
English officers, the remnant of Napoleon’s army 
had a look of blasted glory, of withered pride 





and lurking revenge, which gave one a shudder 
of the sublime ; and it was clear to any one of 
the commonest sagacity that they must seize the 
first opportunity of trying to, regain their lost 
position. In the middle of the day the Rue St. 
Honoré was the most wonderful sight! Don 
Cossack chiefs loosely clothed, and moving as 
their horses moved, every bend of their bodies 
visible at every motion. The half-clothed say- 
age Cossack horseman, his belt stuck full of pis- 
tols, and watches, and hatchets, crouched up on 
a little ragged-maned, dirty-looking, ill-bred, 
half-white, shaggy pony; the Russian, imperial 
guardsman, pinched in at the waist like a wasp, 
striding along like a giant with an air of victory, 
which made every Frenchman curse within his 
teeth as he passed him ; the English officer with 
his boyish face and broad shoulders ; the heavy 
Austrian; the natty Prussian; and now and 
then a Bashkir Tartar in the ancient Phrygian 
cap, with bow and arrows and chain armor, 
gazing about from his horse in the midst of 
black-eyed grisettes; Jews, Turks, and Chris- 
tians from all countries in Europe and Asia ;— 
it was a pageant that kept one staring, musing, 
and bewildered from morning till night. (Vol. i. 
p. 237.) 


This, we think, is very effective painting. 
* The treasures of art, of which Italy had 
been despoiled, were at that time collected in 
the Louvre, as it is to be hoped they never 
will be again. We can imagine the first visit 
paid by the two friends, — Haydon springing 
up the marble steps three at a time, and rush- 
ing at once to the “ Transfiguration,” and the 
Pietro Martire ;” Wilkie ascending the stair- 
case with his usual deliberation, and walking 
up quietly to the “ Jan Steens” and the “ Os- 
tades.” Bicdes tells us, that when he stood 
before those great masterpieces of Raphael 
and Titian, on which his fancy had dwelt for 
years, his first feeling was oe 
they looked, he says, so much smaller than he 
had anticipated: but after a while “they 
grew up to the fancy, or the fancy grew up to 
them.” Sir Joshua Reynolds confesses to the 
same disappointment when he first saw the 
Sistine Chapel. We omit the other criticisms 
on Art because they are neither very new 
nor very profound, though as far as they go 
very animated and just. Wilkie, it appears, 


had gone to Paris especially to open a nego- | 


tiation for the sale of his prints; and the fas- 
cination and novelty of the French capital 
never made him forget for a moment this, his 
principal object, which Haydon laughs to 
scorn. Wilkie’s simplicity, his modesty, 
his affectionate disposition, his sound sense, 
his slow, cautious manners, and his care 
of “the siller,” were in fine contrast with 
Haydon’s extravagance, rye and self- 
sufficiency ; but the friends really loved each 
other, and when Wilkie is obliged to set off 
for England alone, Haydon is full of lamenta- 
tion, and feels “ quite melancholy.” 


LIFE OF 


On his return home, Haydon found that the 
freedom of his native town had been voted to 
him in his absence, and that the directors of 
the British Institution had awarded him one 
hundred guineas as a mark of their approba- 
tion of his “Solomon.” He exults as usual. 
It was indeed “ Solomon in all his glory.” 
“ Considering,” he says, “the excellence of 
the picture, there was nothing surprising in 
the enthusiasm of the artists, the public, the 
nobility!” ‘And yet,” he adds, “what did 
all this do for me? Nothing, literally; nota 
single commission, large or small, followed !” 
The picture which the British Institution had 
rewarded with a prize of one hundred guineas, 
was afterwards forgotten by all, thrown back 
upon his hands, seized for rent, stowed away 
in a dark hole to rot, for no one would pay 
even the warehouse room. After the death 
of the artist it was purchased by Sir Edwin 
Landseer ; and when exhibited in the British 
Gallery this year, it excited a good deal of 
interest and admiration. 

His next picture, “ Christ’s Entry into Jeru- 
salem,” occupied him for nearly six years, 
amid difficulties and distresses of every kind. 
Still he paints away with the same exulting 
faith in himself, the same trust in God; ha- 
rassed by embarrassments of the meanest 
kind ; borrowing of every one who would 
lend, in debt to every one who would trust,— 
“two hundred to pay next week, not a six- 

nce towards it” — but it matters not. He 
is lifted above all sublunary ills by visions of 
future greatness. “Let me,” he exclaims, 
“let me but be successful in realizing my con- 
a ep in my day’s labor, and what shall 
subdue me but extinction ?” 


This year, 1815, Haydon was diverted from 
his studies and his troubles by his acquaint- 
ance with Wordsworth, who sat for one of the 


heads in his picture — that of the “ Medita- 
tive Philosopher.” Yet more exciting, abso- 
lutely distracting, was the crisis of public 
affairs, — Napoleon’s return from Elba, and 
the battle of Waterloo. He describes his 
own and the public enthusiasm with his usual 
lively, graphic energy. He was “as a man 
intoxicated.” All his friends, however, did 
not share in this jubilation. “As for Hazlitt,” 
he says, “it is not to be believed how the de- 
struction of Napoleon affected him; he was 
for a time prostrated in mind and body, walk- 
ed about unwashed, unshaven, as if in a kind 
of stupor.” There was another and a greater 
man than Hazlitt whom the fall of Napoleon 
also struck down as with a blow; that was 
Byron. Haydon, in his estimate of the char- 
acters of Wellington and Napoleon, showed 
more discrimination; yet how little did he 
then anticipate that he would be called upon 
to represent both these t men! the vigtor 
contemplating the field of his triumph, the 
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wagiiet meditating in his sea-girt prison. 
In the height of the national enthusiasm, Par- 
liament voted half a million for a Waterloo 
monument, in which painting, sculpture and 
architecture were to have been combined. 
The committee applied to the Royal Academy 
for advice,— the Academicians returned no 
answer whatever; because, forsooth, the Gov- 
ernment had returned no answer when they 
had sent in a statement relative to the ad- 
vancement of Art! Thus between disgust 
and bewilderment on the part of our states- 
men, and the most childish pique on the part 
of our artists, or the body of men who repre- 
sented their interests, the whole project fell to 
the ground,to Haydon’s infinite rage and mor- 
tification. 

Haydon’s idea for a monument commemo- 
rating the close of a war, which had begun 
amid the terrors of revolution and had ended 
in the restoration of ordet, was a series of 
compositions in painting and sculpture which 
should illustrate “the best government for 
calling forth the energies of man, for regulat- 
ing without cramping the spirit of liberty.” 
He does not give us in detail the invention 
and arrangement of his subjects; it is, how- 
ever, clear, that in his design he anticipated 
what has since heen done by Bendemann in 
the throne room at Dresden, in the fresco 
illustrating the progress of human culture ; 
and by Kaulbach, in the great hall of the mu- 
seum at Berlin, in his six grand compositions 
illustrating the great epochs of history. But 
who was there, at that time capable of enter- 
taining or even of comprehending such an 
idea? Who were the artists among us capa- 
ble of carrying it out? Haydon’s grand pro- 
ject had to contend at once with the preju- 
dices arising out of interest, and the preju- 
dices arising out of ignorance. The artists 
were opposed to what they could not execute, 
the statesmen to what they could not under- 
stand. 

Sir George Beaumont wrote to him at this 
time, earnestly advising him to desist from all 
pen and paper controversy with his opponents. 
“If any severe remarks are made on you or 
your works, paint them down. Youcan. But 
if you retort in words, action will produce 
reaction, and your whole remaining life will be 
one scene of pernicious contention.” Haydon 
answered by assuring his sensible friend 
that he would abide a his advice, “ having 
long been convinced that to paint his way to 
his grand object was the only wise plan.” But 
in a few months, we find him, to use his own 
expression, “ at it again!” attacking the Aca- 
demicians with weapons which apparently la 
readier to his hand then teak or pencil, 
“with fury, ridicule, sarcasm; with reason, 
argument, eloquence ; and he describes these 
attacks as generating against him a degree of 
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public and private animosity, which in the 
end ruined his own prospects. 
It cannot be denied that the Royal Acade- 
my as then constituted, did really deserve a 
share of the contempt, wrath and ridi- 
cule which Haydon poured out upon it. We 
remember hearing Sir Martin Shee eulogized 
as an excellent president, because he consid- 
ered only the interests and tlie dignity of the 
Academy, as if the Academy had been incor- 
porated only for their own interest. At that 
time the Academy,— that is to say, the greater 
number of the Academicians,— taking a 
anery narrow view of their responsibilities 
as a body of men, had placed themselves in 
opposition to the British Institution. The Di- 
rectors of the Institution had opened an exhi- 
bition, the first of a series which has since be- 
come so popular, composed of a selection 
from the best ancient pictures in the private 
galleries of our nobility and gentry. The 
Academy met this attempt to improve the taste 
of the people by a pamphlet which Haydon 
calls that “ infamous Catalogue Raisonné :” if a 
copy could be met with now, it would be de- 
signated we imagine as merely contemptible. 
The object was to prove that an exhibition of 
the ancient masters could be undertaken with 
no other view than to put down National Art, 
and to ruin English artists. The Titians and 
Rembrandts were derided under the title 
of the black masters. Those who admired 
or purchased such things were turned into 
clumsy ridicule. 
and the taste, the style, and the grammar 
were worthy of the purpose. There were 
neither authors nor publishers’ name ap- 
pended to this precious production; but if it 
did not emanate from one of the Academy, as 
was generally supposed, it was at least hailed 
with delight by some of the leading Academi- 
cians. Northcote “ ordered a long candle, and 
went to bed to read it in an ecstasy.” We 
can remember well other Academicians of 
ter name rubbing their hands, and chuck- 
ng over it with a most undisguised relish of 
its contents. Probably there is not an Acade- 
mician now living who would not trample it 
under his feet. litt exposed with a just 
and manly scorn the vulgar idea that the mo- 
dern artists were to be benefited by discred- 
iting, by extinguishing, if that were possible, 
all that their great predecessors had accom- 
plished of highest and best. “ What!” he ex- 
claims, “ have they no conscious affinity with 
true genius, no claim to the reversion of true 
fame, no right of succession to this lasting in- 
heritance and final reward of great exertions, 
which they would therefore destroy to prevent 
others from enjoying it? Does all their ambi- 
tion begin and end in their ‘ patriotic sympathy’ 
with the sale of modern works of art, and have 
they no fellow-feeling with the hopes and final 


The purpose was base, | la 
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destiny of human genius? What 
derogatory to himself?” ydon, who all his 
life had been advocating the public patronage 
of modern art, had sufficient sense and gene- 
rosity to see and to say, that all real progress 
must be founded in a just meee ot the 
t men who have gone before ; and that the 
st means to extend the patronage of Art is, 
to elevate the public mind ¢ to the comprehen- 
sion and estimation or what is most excellent 
in Art. The present state of Art in England 
is not yet, perhaps, a subject of much congrat- 
ulation ; but at least it proves the truth of 
Burke’s saying, that “ whatever attracts public 
attention to the fine arts, must in the end be 
for the benefit of artists.” Our artists of forty 
years ago, were not so well aware of this fact 
as they are now. 

The part which Haydon took in the affair of 
the Catalogue Raisonnée did him honor. He 
was still farther uplifted by the arrival of Ca- 
nova. The Italian sculptor, then at the height 
of his fame, gave in the strongest terms his tes- 
timony to the value of the Elgin Marbles. The 
Dilettante Society and Payne Knight were for 
the time discomfited, and Haydon pours oat 
his soul in self-glorification and in admiration 
of Canova. Some things he has preserved of 
the conversation and opinions of the “ee 
are interesting and characteristic. Speaking 
of Fuseli, Canova said “ Vi sono nelle arti due 
cose, il fuoco e la fiamma. Fuseli non ebbe che 
fiamma: Raffaele, il fuoco.” (On repeating 
this to Wordsworth, he remarked, “ Canova 
forgot the third, and that is, it fumo, of which 
Fuseli had plenty !”) 

Haydon once asked Canova how he liked 
West: “ Comme ca! Du moins il compose 
bien? Non, monsieur, il met des figures en 
groupes.” “There was,” adds Haydon, “jeal- 
ousy. at the name of Flaxmann: when we 
talked of his designs, there was an expression 
I did not like.” But if Haydon intends here 
to impute to Canova any mean jealousy, he 
shows ignorance of the character of the Italian. 
It was not the jealousy of a small mind, but 
rather an intuitive consciousness of the only 
superiority he admitted. Every one knows 
Canova’s reply when he was requested to un- 
dertake a ae | for one of our English univer- 
sities: “ I am sorry the English possess a Flax- 
mann and do not know it.” 

Another triumph, which Haydon fully —_ 
ciated, was the beautiful sonnet which Words- 
worth addressed to him, which need not be 
given here. The readers of Wordsworth know 
it well as among his finest; most artists have, 
or ought to have it by heart.* — exults 
again, with pardonable delight, —he actually 
revels in his triumph :— 

* The one beginning ‘ High is our calling, 
_— associates the poet and the 
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Now, reader, was not this glorious ? and you, 
young student, when you are pressed down by 
want in the midst of a great work, remember 
what followed Haydon’s perseverance — the free- 
dom of his native town —the visit of Canova 
— and the sonnet of Wordsworth ; — and if that 
do not cheer you up and make you go on, you 
are past all hope! I felt as it were lifted up in 
the great eye of the world —I then relapsed into 
melancholy sensitiveness! my heart yearned in 
gratitude to God as my protector, my divine in- 
spirer. The great Spirit, who had led me 
through the wilderness, who had fired my soul 
when a boy unconscious of my future fate. (Vol. 
i. p. 301.) 


And then to shadow such glory, and tame 
down such exultation, came the usual mise- 
ries: no money, distracting debts, bills often 
renewed, again due, and nothing to meet 
them ; “ want staring him in the face.” As if 
all this were not enough he fell passionately in 
love. The object of his attachment was a 
beautiful and amiable woman, a young widow 
with two infant children; nothing could be 
more rash, more imprudent; but, as he says 
most characteristically, all resistance to the new 
passion “ was relinquished with a glorious de- 
fiance of restraint.” The lovers were engaged, 
and his Mary consented to wait for better times. 

During the Session of 1817, Parliament had 
voted a large sum of money for building addi- 
tional churches. Haydon represented that if 
while the churches were building, they were 
so arranged as to admit of an altar-piece for 
every church; and if Government allotted, 
for this purpose, a small per-centage out of 
the money voted, it would be a great encour- 
_—— to high art, and “a certain prospect 
of reward to those who had devoted them- 
selves to it;” himself included of course. 
There was, however, some reason in his pro- 

ition. He addressed a letter on the sub- 
ject to Sir Charles Long (Lord Farnborough,) 
who laid it before the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Mr. Vansittart replied oracularly, 
“ Let us build churches first and think of de- 
corating them afterwards.” <‘ That is to say,” 
as Haydon well remarks, “let us build 
churches without a thought about pictures, and 
then when churches are built without any re- 
ference to pictures, let us think of hanging up 
pictures in churches where there are no lights 
to see them.” Is not this the principle on 
which our most thinking people have decorat- 
ed the new House of Lords? 

In the beginning of 1820, Haydon at length 
completed his large picture of the “ Entry into 
Jerusalem ;” — atter six years of hard ,work, 
during which he had been generously assisted 

Jeremiah Harman, Watson Taylor, Coutts, 
Hope, and others. He [would not 

starve, and to beg he was not ashamed. With- 
out a shilling in his pocket he hired the Egyp- 





tian Hall at a rent of £200, in which to exhi- 
bit his picture, and on the result of this exhi- 
bition depended his salvation or his ruin; 
there was no other alternative, no middle 
course for him. It succeeded. The public 
enthusiasm was this time really excited ; the 
room was every day crowded; money came 
pouring in. But he complains with a curious 
natvetée as well as obliquity of moral vision, 
that this success raised “a base appetite” in 
some of his creditors to have a share in his 
receipts, and that at the moment he was reap- 
ing the fruits of his labor, he was overwhelm- 
ed with lawyers’ letters. 

The picture was, in many respects, fine and 
striking. Some parts of the composition ex- 
cellent. The figure, for instance, of the poor 
penitent girl shrinking from sight, contrasted 
with the buoyant faith of a woman who is 
spreading her garment in the way, we remem- 
ber as particularly good. Several of the heads 
being recognized as portraits of distinguished 
persons, added to the interest the pictures in- 
spired ; Wordsworth figured as the meditative 
_— her, and Voltaire as the sceptic. 
Keats, Hazlitt, and others were introduced as 
spectators ; after the manner of the old Flor- 
entine painters, who made their grandest reli- 
gious scenes a vehicle for portraiture. There 
were doubts about the head of Christ: Mrs. 
Siddons, Walter Scott, and Wordsworth ap- 

roved; but notwithstanding this intoxicat- 
ing praise, Haydon himself had the candor to 
feel and to confess that there, where the chief 
interest and excellence ought to have been 
concentrated, he had failed, and that the head 
of Christ was weak and commonplace. The 
exhibition was open for two months, and the 
receipts jamounted to £1,760. The picture 
was then carried down to Scotland, and ex- 
hibited with a like success in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. Haydon relates that once on go- 
ing into the exhibition-room at Glasgow, with 
his hat on, an old Scotchman came up to him, 
and said with an air of solemn i dey «J 
think you should tak your hat off in sic an 
awfu’ presence!” But with all this enthusi- 
asm, no one thought of securing the picture 
for any place of worship, or for the advantage 
and instruction of the people: ultimately it 
was sold té pay a debt, and shipped off to 
America. 

His predilection for largeZworks was not 
amped, however. He ordered a canvas 
nineteen feet long by sixteen high, and dash- 
ed in his first conception of the “Raising of 
Lazarus.” “ But how was I to get through it ? 
‘Goon, said the inward voice I had heard from 
my youth, ‘work and trust!’ and work and 
trust Idid.” Thus ended the year 1820, a year 
of brief intoxicating prosperity, and thus ends 
the autobiography. The narrative is now 
taken up by the editor, who however leaves 
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Haydon, wherever it is possible, to speak for 
himself; and we proceed with this sad event- 
ful history. 

The year 1821 beheld the sanguine artist 
rising in reputation. We can remember hear- 
ing of him in connection with distinguished 
names. In his painting room might be found 
Walter Scott and Wordsworth, Charles Lamb, 
Barry Cornwall, Miss Mitford (who addressed 
to him a charming sonnet), Mrs. Siddons, Mr. 
Rogers, besides his old friends who had not 
quite forsaken him,— Wilkie, Lord Mulgrave, 
and Sir George Beaumont. He was himself, 
when not depressed and distracted by pecu- 
niary distresses, “ a capital converser,— excel- 
lent company,” as was said of him by one 
who knew him well — full of spirit and ener- 
gy, with a fine head and animated coun- 
tenance, open attractive manners, a little too 
self confident perhaps, but even those who 
felt inclined to say doubtingly, “ You talk this 
well, sir!” were borne down by his unhesi- 
tating “ By heaven! I'll do it too.” In his 
own opinion he only wanted money to be a 
happy man, and plenty of work to be a great 
man. But commissions did not come, and 
debts accumulated, and after waiting four 
years, —a long time for one of Haydon’s im- 
patient temperament, — he married his beau- 
tiful widow, and took her children not only to 
his home, but to his heart. Though the step 
was imprudent, yet he might have done worse. 
‘True, marriage, by increasing his responsibili- 
ties took away what was left to him of inde- 
pendent action. It enhanced the pressure of 
every difficulty. It doubled the bitterness of 
every pain. Yet there is something in the 
strength of the deepest and holiest of human 
affections which elevates and purifies life. 
Haydon as a husband and a father was not a 
wiser man, but he was in many respects a bet- 
ter and a happier man. He blesses God that 
marriage softened his heart without weakening 
his energies. His wife’s sweetness‘tamed down 
his fierce restless nature, and she became to him 
truly what he fondly called her, a “ heroine in 
adversity and an angel of peace.” She aided 
him in other ways besides thus softening his 
temper, sitting patiently to him for his female 
figures, sometimes for five hours together. 
Dark clouds came over him, moments of heart- 
sinking ; but then again he prays with an as- 
sured mind; and from his strife with the world, 
money-lenders, lawyers and creditors, he re- 
turns to his wife and to his painting room, to 
intoxicating visions of glory, and to “all the 
concealed comfort locked up in woman’s 
love.” 

From this time the entries in his journal 
indicate by many sweet spontaneous touches 
the presence of an angel of peace within his 
heart and within his home; but, alas! they 
are filled also with daily pictures of accumu- 


lating embarrassment, distress, and want. 
We shall not pursue, along the darkening 

s, the history of these abject miseries ; — 
debts, lawyers’ letters, executions, insult, 
wretchedness, money begged or borrowed 
from reluctant friends, often not a shilling in 
the house for food. His wife’s r trinkets, 
his children’s clothes pawned ; Tis drawings, 
his books, often the very implements of his art, 
hastily sold or sacrificed. On one occasion, 
when his wife was confined, there was no 
bread in the house, because the baker would 
no longer give credit, — and no water, because 
the rates were wee, Many, perhaps too 
many, in the struggle of an uncertain profes- 
sion have suffered the like extremities; but 
who, like Haydon, has chronicled them from 
day to day, till they become so heart-sicken- 
ing, so exasperating in their monotony, that 
the reader almost loses patience, loses sym- 
pathy? Far from wondering at the final 
catastrophe, he only wonders it was so long 
delayed, and feels that an existence whic 
Haydon endured for twenty-five years must 
have put an end to any other man in a twelve- 
month. It isa horrible picture. The gloom, 
the trouble, darkened and deepened, till the 
immediate pressure seems to have left him no 
conscience, no feeling for others. His own, 
his children’s wants, break down what is left 
to him of honest pride. Fiercely he protests 
against his fate ; passionately he appeals against 
it to God and man. Yet we read without sur- 
prise, with a painful conviction that some de- 
gree of self-control in the first instance might 
easily have averted this extremity of misery 
and degradation. It seems cruel that after 
years of toil “ he had nothing left on earth he 
could call his own, but his brains.” But in 
money matters no experience made him wise, 
and no distress made him prudent; for 
him adversity had not its ee uses, sweet 
or bitter. He had a rapid, vigorous pencil ; 
he could always sell his small groups and 
sketches ; he had been advised to make money 
in this way, and by painting a few portraits, 
while proceeding with his great unprofitable 
pictures; but he would not condescend to this 
till it was too late. It could not be said that 
he was self-deluded ; he saw the way clear! 
before him. He thus argues the point with 
himself ; — 


Too proud to do small modest things that I 
might obtain fair means of existence as I pro- 
ceeded with my great work, I thought it no de- 
gradation to borrow, to risk the insult of a 
refusal, and to be bated down like the meanest 
dealer. Then I was liberal in my art, I spared 
no éxpense for casts and prints, and did at 
things for the art by means of them; this is 
true; yet, to be strictly correct, you should do 





nothing, however necessary, which oy income 
does not warrant you in doing. But ought I, 
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after such efforts as I had made to have been 
left in this position by the Directors of the Brit- 
ish Institution or the Government? Under any 
other Government in Europe, after what I had 
done, I should not have been allowed to remain 
one moment in necessity. 


This was his view of the case. Of his own 
gocial obligations, so far as money was con- 
cerned, he seems scarcely to have thought at 
all, till embarrassments closed like a net around 
him; on the contrary, of the obligations of 
society towards himself he appears to have en- 
tertained a very definite, though somewhat 
peculiar notion: “He believed that he was 
the apostle and martyr of High Art, and, as 
such, had a sort of right to support from those 
who would not find him the employment he 
was always craving.” (Vol. iii. p. 321. 

Nothing so wrenches the heart as to find 
scattered through the later memoranda solemn 
warnings to others against debt, against doing 
evil in the prospect of some uncertain future 
good ; advice to his sons never to incur a pe- 
cuniary obligation for any self-gratification ; 
and we find afterwards one of them—noble 
boy !—living on bread and water at his col- 
lege, rather than do so, while Haydon himself 
was reduced to the meanest subterfuges to 
keep himself out of prison. He boasts, in sev- 
eral places, of the scholars he had formed — 
since distinguished men— boasts that he had 
trained them in Art without the remuneration 
of a single farthing. But these gentlemen 
might tell, if they would, what a price they had 
age for his instructions. The manner in which 

e wronged his pupils, not only taking, on va- 
rious pretences, the money out of their pock- 
ets, but prevailing on them to sign bills, which 
he left them to meet or go to prison, is among 
the most unpardonable traits revealed in his 
biography. As the father of a family, he con- 
fesses to the wickedness and indelicacy of such 
conduct. “ But,” he adds, “I was in such a 
state of desperation that I wondered at no- 
thing.” 

Yet, even in the midst of these dark humili- 
ations, there are strange gleams of light— 
records of the .generous kindness he received 
from others. On one occasion a sheriff's offi- 
cer, sent to arrest him, was so struck and agi- 
tated by the picture of “ Lazarus,” that he al- 
lowed him to go free till a certain hour, at 
which Haydon gave his word to appear. The 
editor remarks that “ The compunction of the 
bailiff before the great canvas of ‘ Lazarus,’ 
was as striking an incident, in its way, as 
that of the bravos arrested in their murder- 
ous intent by the organ playing of Stradella ;” 
—vwe believe it was the exquisite voice of 
Stradella, singing his own music, which so 
touched the hearts of the assassins. But 
however this may be, a nearer parallel may 
be found in the well-known story of Parmi- 
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giano: During the sack of Rome he was 
working in his room, intent on one ot’ his 

at pictures, when two of Bourbon’s sol- 
iers rushed in to murder and pillage; they 
were arrested by the sight of the picture, 
stood before it for a few minutes, and then 
walked quietly and silently away. But we 
must here dismiss the chapter of Haydon’s 
mistakes and delinquencies in pecuniary mat- 
ters—if unjustifiable, yet pitiable; and the 
retribution, though it may be deserved, is sad 
and terrible. 

When his picture of “Lazarus” was fin-: 
ished, he exhibited it in the Egyptian Hall; 
but it did not even pay the expenses. The 
head of Lazarus—staring ghastly with awak- 
ening life —is finely conceived; the head and 
figure of Christ a failure—and worse — posi- 
tively mean and bad. Wherever refined or 
purely intellectual feeling was required, Hay- 
don has seldom succeeded. As in the expres- 
sion of power he is almost alwayg exagger- 
ated, so in the expression of refinement he is 
almost always weak or vapid. 

In 1823 we find him in the King’s-Bench. 
But even here the wonderful ardor and vivac- 
ity of the man was not subdued. Dr. Johnson 
would have styled him “an incompressible fel- 
low.” He drew up a petition to the House of 
Commons, which was presented by Mr. Broug- 
ham. It commenced thus : — 


It is now seven years since the Committee for 
the purchase of the Elgin Marbles in discussing 
the subject of their deliberation, submitted to the 
attentive consideration of the House how highly 
the cultivation of the Fine Arts had contributed 
to the reputation, character and dignity of every 
Government by which they had been encouraged, 
and how intimately they were connected with 
the advancement of every thing valuable in scir 
ence, literature, or art. 

There are two ways in which your petitioner 
presumes to think that a successful excitement 
to the genius of the country towards historical 
painting could be given, viz., the purchase and 
presentation of pictures to adorn the altars of 
churches or the sides of public halls, and. the 
employment of artists of distinguished reputa- 
tion to produce them. 


Then, after a recommendation of himself, he 
humbly prays— 


That the House will appoint such a Commit- 
tee as investigated the subject of the Elgin mar- 
bles to inquire into the state of encouragement 
of historical painting, and to ascertain the best 
method of preventing by moderate and judicious 

atronage, those who devote their lives to such 

onorable pursuits, so essential (as your Com- 
mittee has affirmed) to science, literature, and 
art, from ending their days in prison and im dis- 
grace. 


He dates this petition from the King’s-Bench 
Prison. 
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Sir Charles Long (to whom Haydon had made 
earnest application for his support in Parliament 
— applications met with the most diplomatic 
chilliness, to judge by Sir Charles’s notes), in- 
sisting on some practical suggestion. Haydon 
laid before Mr. Brougham his plan for ornament- 
ing the great room at the Admiralty (which, no 
doubt, occurred to him as an old guest of Lord 
Mulgrave’s there), with representations of naval 
actions, and busts and portraits of naval com- 
manders. This is worth noting as a first step to 
the result which is getting towards realization in 
the New Houses of Parliament. (Vol. ii. p. 54.) 


Having subsequently passed through the 
Insolvent Court, Haydon found himself free 
to begin life anew, cleared, as far as law could 
dear him, from all his pecuniary responsibili- 
ties. He was no sooner out of prison than 
he recommenced his appeals to the Govern- 
ment, advocating the decoration of the Ad- 
miralty, the House of Lords, and other public 
buildings. , He wrote letter after letter, such 
as no doubt “ bored” the officials “ to extine- 
tion.” 

One would say, after reading the correspond- 
ence on both sides, that never was anything so 
hopeless as these appeals. But silence, snub, 
simple acknowledgment, formal phrase of cour- 
tesy meaning nothing, curt refusal, every variety 
of turn by which red-tapeism would trip up and 
disable an obtrusive enthusiast, was lost upon 
Haydon, who, nothing daunted, kept pouring in 
page after page of passionate pleading on Sir 
Charles Long, on Mr. Vansittart, on Mr. Robin- 
son, on the Duke of Wellington, on Lord Grey, 
on Sir Robert Peel, on Lord Melbourne, or Sir 
Robert Peel again, and seemed to be making no 
way whatever with any of them. But our new 
Houses of Parliament are to have their frescoes, 
and their oil pictures; and Haydon lived to take 
& part (though an pot ered one) in the first 
competition intended to test the capability of our 
artists for such work. 


While advocating and enforcing his favorite 
object with unconquerable pertinacity, it was 
necessary to live. He began to paint portraits, 
which he had always despised, and now took 
up the “trade,” as he termed it, with deep 
disgust. He deals gibes on his sitters (aside, 
observe), and scratches caricatures of their 
stupid heads and vapid faces. But he lived 
to discover his mistake in depreciating a de- 
partment of Art which had employed the 
powers of Raphael, which had made the glory 
of Titian, and to acknowledge that there can 
be no great historical painting which is not 
founded in the study of individual nature. 

In 1826, he addressed a letter to Mr. Can- 
ning, inclosing a petition similar in substance 
to the last, which he intended him to present 
to the House of Commons. Mr. Canning de- 
clined. It did not belong to his official de- 

nt. He again attacked Sir Charles 
ng, and thus records the result : — 





On the subject of my ae. Sir Charles be- 
haved very candidly, and told me he took a ve 
different view of the subject to that which I did 
He said he had been long in the House of Com- 
mons, and that there was nothing less known 
there than Art. That when the Waterloo Mon- 
ument was proposed, many different plans were 
sent in. That Lord Londonderry said the thing 
had better be given up. That all money voted 
by the House of Commons would be subject to 
supervision, and that the Directors, as independ- 
ent gentlemen, had determined, if the House 
voted the money, to refuse it, because they would 
not be subject to the investigation of Mr. Hume. 

When Sir Charles said this his face had an ex- 
pression quite extraordinary. It gave me mom 
notion of Hume’s power, and the dread place. 
hunters have of him, than anything else on earth 
could have given me. (Vol. ii. p. 110.) 


Haydon persisted. Sir Charles put on his 
lasses and looked over some papers, and so 
the painter bowed himself out. 

After this rebuff he determined to try Mr. 
Ridley Colborne (now Lord Colborne), from 
whom at least he met with some sympathy. 
Mr. Colborne presented his petition, which 
was in the usual spirit. We extract one or 
two passages. He begins by setting forth : — 


That in all countries where the Arts have 
flourished, the native artists were the principal 
objects of national patronage, and their produc- 
tions the leading features in the public collec- 
tions. The petitioner humbly wishes to impress 
the importance of this principle of patronage on 
the attention of the House, in consequence of 
the projected intention of a National Gallery; 
for no gallery can strictly be called National, nor 
will any gallery be ever of that advantage to na- 
tive Art, if it be built only to receive foreign pro- 
ductions as examples of instruction, without 
provision being made for the purchase and re- 
ception of native works. The petitioner humbly 
hopes the House will not think this subject be- 
neath their attention, or inconsistent with their 
duties at this particular period; and, when the 
National Gallery comes under their discussion, 
that they will deign to give it that notice which, 
in their wisdom they may deem due, for the 
greatest statesmen the world has ever seen have 
always considered the Arts an engine not un- 
worthy to be used in advancing the commercial 
and political greatness of a people. 


On the topics suggested by these observa- 
tions we will not now dwell, but return to poor 
om of whom his biographer observes 
with much truth : — 


It cannot, I think, be denied to Haydon, that 
his perpetual pressing of a nobler estimate of 
the relations of artists and people has done 
something to create the feeling which has at 
length expressed itself, however imperfectly, in 
the plans for decorating our new Houses of Par- 
liament. (Vol. ii. p. 114.) 


As the cloud of sorrow, perplexity, and 
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want gathered and darkened round his home, 
Haydon began to tire of his warfare with the 
Academy, to understand the injury it had 
done him in his profession, and to be more 
and more conscious of his inability to cope 
with the antagonism of an influential body of 
men. Preparatory to a canvass for admission 
into a society he had professed to treat with 
abhorrence and contempt, he paid a series of 
amicable visits to the leading members. Of 
these, and of his own motives in seeking re-) 
conciliation, he gives a full account in his 
Journal. He has headed this account with 
the significant superscription—“ The dis- 
grace of my life.” To those who read it, it 
will appear a disgrace thus to give the lie to 
all his previous convictions, and from motives 
plainly self-interested. To himself it seemed 
disgraceful, because it was unsuccessful ; had 
it succeeded, we can hardly doubt that he 
would have regarded and represented it with 
very real self-delusion as an act of magnanim- 
ity. He called on Lawrence, Shee, Flaxman, 
Chantrey, Calcott, Beechey, Westall, Bailey, 
Thompson, Ward, Howard, Stothard, Bone, 
Cooper. He was received by some with stiff 
formality; by others, with ill-concealed dis- 
dain ; by a few, with real kindness. His re- 
marks are evidently colored by his ill humor 
with himself. His allusions to Flaxman (whom 
in his soul he admired and venerated) are es- 
pecially coarse and offensive. He does jus- 
tice, however, to the hearty good nature of 
Chantrey and the “ angelic mind” and serene 
simplicity of Stothard. In contrasting him- 
self with Wilkie at this time, he says with a 
singular candor and self-knowledge : — 


Wilkie’s system was Wellington’s; principle 
and prudence the groundwork of risk. Mine, 
that of Napoleon ; audacity with a defiance of 
principle when principle was in the way. I got 
into prison. Napoleon died at St. Helena. Wel- 
lington is living and honored; and Wilkie has 
had a public dinner given to him at Rome, the 
seat of Art and genius, while I am as poor and 
as necessitous as ever. Let no man use evil as 
a means of success in any scheme however 
grand. Evil, that good may come, is the pre- 
rogative of Deity alone, and should never be 
ventured on by mortals. (Vol. ii. p. 146.) 


He really loved Wilkie, but could not help 
giving way to a little fun, and perhaps a little’ 
envy, when he visited his old friend after the 
return of the latter from Italy. Wilkie’s 
health had broken down, he had become an 
emaciated old bachelor : — 


There sat I, says Haydon, rosy, plump, and 
full of difficulties, harass, and trouble, with a 
large family and a dear wife. He has no house- 
hold anxieties, no domestic harass, no large 
family to bring up. But he has no sweet affec- 
tions, no tender sympathies. Would I exchange 
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my situation for David Wilkie’s? No, no! not 
if I had ten times the trouble, the anxiety, the 
harass, the torture ! 


In the year 1828, Haydon prepared to pub- 
lish a pamphlet on the public encouragement 
of Art in England. He wrote to the Duke 
of Wellington, begging permission to dedicate 
the pamphlet to him. The Duke declines 
with formal politeness. Haydon writes again, 
recapitulating the points of his letter. The 
same day the Duke replies: — 


The Duke of Wellington presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Haydon, and will readily peruse 
and attend to his work; but he is much con- 
cerned again to repeat, that he must decline to 
give permission that any work should be dedica- 
ted to him. 


As soon as the phlet was published it ~ 
was sent to the Duke, who as usual acknowl- 
edges the receipt of it with his own hand. 
Haydon then writes to ask the Duke, “ with 
all the respect due to his illustrious character,” 
whether if his plan for the encouragement of 
historical painting were brought forward in 
Parliament, his Grace would be favorably dis- 
posed towards it? The Duke replies with 
characteristic politeness and caution : — 


The Duke of Wellington presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Haydon and has had the honor of 
receiving his letters. The Duke begs leave to 
reserve his opinion upon the encouragement pro- 
posed to be given to historical painting, until he 
will see the practical plan for such encourage- 
ment. 


Haydon immediately writes the details of 
his practical plan. He proposes that 4000J. 
be granted every two years for six years, for 
the employment of historical painters; that if 
at the end of this period the works produced 
justify the liberality of the grant, it shall be 
continued for ten years more; that the em- 
ployment should be in the hands of a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and that 
they should begin with four — subjects, 
viz., one military, for Chelsea Hospital; one 
naval, for the Admiralty; one sacred, for an 
ag oly and one civil, for a hall of justice. 
He hopes, in conclusion, that his Grace will 
be pleased to add to the other glories of his 
ministry, the glory of establishing a system of 
national aid to the Arts in this country. 

If the Duke had been a wit instead of a 
Wellington he would probably have whis- 

red “Vous étes orfévre, monsieur Josse!” 

e reply, though in a very different style, is 
in effect equally brief and conclusive :— 

The Duke of Wellington presents his compli- 


ments to Mr. Haydon, and has had the honor of 
receiving his letter. The Duke must again beg 
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leave to decline to give an answer until the plan 
shall be brought regularly before him. , The 
Duke must however, in the first instance, object 
to the grant of any public money for the object 


Even this soufflet from “his immortal 
hand,” did not induce absolute despair. Hay- 
don applied for advice to Mr. Agar Ellis, and 
asked fim if he had any chance by laying 
the plan again before the impenetrable Duke 
through the medium of his secretaries ? 


The answer was, not in the least; that the Di- 
rectors of the British Gallery had appled to 
Government the year before, for 3000/. in ad- 
dition to 3000/. which they had offered of their 
own money for a piece of ground to extend the 
National Gallery; the Duke would not listen to 
it; and when he granted a small sum in aid to 
the British Museum, he told the Trustees that 
they must go without next year. 


In spite of these continual rebuffs, on a 
subject so near his heart, Haydon is full of 
admiration for the impracticable Duke. He 
says, “ All my predictions about Wellington 
will come true. He will rescue the country, 
double its power, and leave it with revenue 
flourishing, feared, respected, and wondered 
at.” But the cause of High Art was never- 
theless, for the present hopeless. 

The end of this year oo found Haydon 
again a prisoner in the King’s Bench. Here 
he accidentally witnessed from his window, a 
ridiculous masquerade procession of the reck- 
Jess inmates; and on asking what it meant, 
was told it was a procession of burgesses, 
headed by the Lord High Sheriff and Lord 
Mayor of the King’s Bench Prison, going in 
state to open the poll for the election of two 
members to protect their rights in the House 
of Commons. “ Here,” he says, “ were baro- 
nets and bankers, authors, merchants, soldiers, 
painters, poets, dandies of rank in silk and 
velvet, dandies of no rank in rags and tatters, 
folly, insanity, poverty, affliction, all mingled 
in boisterous merriment, with a spiked wall 
twenty feet high above their heads.” 

The painter, astonished out of the sense of 
his own sorrow by this Alsatian scene, half 
ual, half miserable, thought he had never be- 
held such characters, such expressions, and 
such heads on human shoulders, assembled in 
one group before. He resolved to paint it; 
this was the origin of the “ Mock Election,” 
one of his best works. When released from 
prison, chiefly through the generous interven- 
tion of Lord Ellesmere and Mr. Lockhart, he 
began upon his picture and worked at it with 
enthusiasm; he made frequent visits to the 
King’s Bench, putting in the heads from life. 
Some of the details of character as given in 
his Journal are wonderfully quale and 
spirited, particularly the story of a ruined 
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officer, who sat for the broken-down man of 
fashion, in the foreground of the picture. 
(Vol. ii. pp. 246, 302.) 

While working on the “Mock Election” 
Haydon lived, as usual, upon credit and such 
money as he could raise by small chance sub- 
jects. The picture was purchased by George 

V., for five hundred guineas, at a moment 
when the unhappy painter was again on the 
verge of ruin and despair. Such sudden vi- 
cissitudes, to use his own expression, “ make 
terrible cuts into the constitution.” In a pre- 
carious profession the turns of fortune have 
some of the bad effects of gambling. They 
upset all the calculations of prudence, they 
turn wisdom into foolishness, and life into a 
lottery. Poor Haydon! 

He afterwards painted a companion to the 
“Mock Election” in a similar spirit; he en- 
titled it “ Chairing the Member,” but the King 
did not like it, declined the purchase, and it 
afterwards fell into private hands. 

Nothing daunted by all the former repulses, 
Haydon now drew up another petition to the 
House of Commons, which was presented by 
Mr. Agar Ellis. It began in the usual style. 
“ It is now fourteen years since your Honorable 
House, in the’ report on the Elgin Marbles,” 
ete. etc., and was in substance the same as the 
former petition. The result was also the 
same. Mr. Ellis remarked, in presenting the 
petition, that anxious as he felt for the encour- 
agement of Art, he could not recommend a 
grant of money for the purpose. “ Anxious 
as he felt!” exclaims Haydon, in scorn and 
ire— 


This is divine! This is something like Pitt's 
anxiety when Lord Elgin applied for the public 
aid to make casts and drawings at Athens. Vitt 
said, anxious as he felt to advance the Arts, he 
could not authorize such a use of the public 
money; and directly after that spent 300,000/. in 
catamarans to blow up the flotilla at Boulogne. 
O our public men! our public men! A couple 
of tutors of painting and sculpture at Oxford 
and Cambridge would send them into Parlia- 
ment with juster notions of what was due to the 
arts and the country. 


In 1829 he ‘omy the picture of “ Punch,” 


— a satire on human life — full of power and 
humorous expression in the heads, and with 
bits of gy color and fine painting ; but 
unpleasing at first view from the want of a 
concentrated interest, and from being too 
crowded as a composition. Some of the sepa- 
rate heads, as that of thé laughing boy, the 
apple woman (it is said that Mrs. Haydon sat 
for this beautiful face), the simple, sturdy 
farmer, and keen, astute Bow-street officer, 
are almost equal to anything we can remem- 
ber in Modern Art. This picture is in the 
possession of Dr. Darling. 
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The year 1830 found him again a prisoner 
in the King’s Bench. Some one said to him, 
“ When you are in this place you must get rid 
of the finer feelings.” “ Pardon me,” replied 
Haydon, “ you must struggle hard to keep 
them; it is your only chance of salvation.” 
This was oil felt and well said. 

He once more passed through the Insolvent 
Court, and was once more legally free. 

In the same year he wrote again to the 
Duke of Wellington who was again in power. 
He called the Duke’s attention to the report 
of M. Guizot, recommending the new King, 
Louis Philippe to employ historical painters to 
commemorate the events of the July revolu- 
tion. The letter was sent at nine in the 
morning; before two comes the Duke’s reply, 
prompt and practical. 


Sir, —I have received your letter. It is cer- 
tainly true that the British public give but little 
encouragement to the art of historical painting. 
The reason is obvious. There are no funds at 
the disposal of the Crown or its Ministers that 
are not voted by Parliament upon estimates, and 
applied strictly to the purposes for which such 
funds are voted. 

No Minister would go to Parliament with a 
proposition for a vote for a picture to be painted ; 
and, therefore, there can be no such encourage- 
ment here as there is in other countries for this 
art. Iam much concerned that I cannot point 
out the mode in which this want of encourage- 
ment can be remedied. 

I have the honor to be, 
WELLINGTON. 


He wrote again, and yet again, with the 
same result. 

Haydon now turned, with harassed mind, 
to his painting. Sir Robert Peel, who had 
seen and admired the small sketch of “ Napo- 
leon musing at St. Helena,” gave him a com- 
mission to paint it the size of life, and paid 
part of the price in advance. He is full of 
gratitude and admiration for Sir Robert Peel, 
not without reason ; and Sir Robert was pleas- 
ed with his picture, not without reason. It is 
a fine, quiet, suggestive work. Wordsworth’s 
sonnet on this picture is well known. 

The Reform Bill now came on; and Hay- 
don’s discursive mind was so engrossed by pol- 
itics, that his painting room was comparatively 
neglected. However, he was moved by the 
very fever which possessed him, to paint a 
picture which had reference to that excitin 
crisis. It represented a group of country oe 
iticians waiting the arrival of the “Times” 
newspaper, which well expressed the public 
impatience, and had great success. 

A still greater success, a still greater honor 
awaited our painter. After the passing of the 
Reform Bill, the event was celebrated by a 
banquet in Guildhall, and he was commission- 
ed by Lord Grey to paint this city festi- 
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val, with the portraits of the principal re- 
formers. Every facility was given to him to 
make memoranda from the actual scene. In 
the progress of this picture he was compelled 
to study portraiture with more attention than 
he had ever given to it. All the Ministers, 
and the principal supporters of the Govern- 
ment on this question, sat to him, by Lord 
Grey’s express wish, during this year and the 
next. S 

Lord Nugent sat first; he was on the eve 
of embarking for the Ionian Islands: then the 
Duke of Sussex, Lord Grey, Lerd Althorp, 
Lord Lansdowne, Lord John Russell, Lord 
Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, Lord Goderich, 
Lord Auckland, Lord Brougham, Lord Hol- 
land, Lord Essex, Lord Stanley, Lord Ebring- 
ton. Then the distinguished commoners, Bur- 
dett, Graham, Jeffrey, Plunket, Coke of Nor- 
folk, O’Connell, and a long et cetera. No 
wonder that Haydon, at all times like a sky- 
rocket, ready charged, should have been lifted 
to a height of glorification which in his wild- 
est fits of ambition he had hardly contemplat- 
ed. He describes his sitters as one by one 
they successively came before him, and his 
touches of manner and character as given in 
words are infinitely more vivid and life-like 
than any his pencil achieved. Nor did he fail 
to take advantage of the opportunities now 
afforded him to press his favorite object — the 
public patronage of Art. Bound down in his 
painting-room, and obliged to listen, — fixed 
as in an enchanted chair — he had the leading 
powers of the State at his mercy. It was a 
fine opportunity for exercising that “ intrepid- 
ity of talk,” for which Haydon was more re- 
markable than for taste and modesty. And 
did he not make some of them wish them- 
selves a hundred miles off ?— we rather think 
he did! 

But when he pressed upon each and all the 
public encouragement of Art for public pur- 
noses, he met with no response. Lord Mel- 
vourne gaily laughed the question aside. Lord 
Grey as gravely postponed it. Lord John 
Russell “ did not say much.” Lord Goderich 
“ shrugged his shoulders and shook his head.” 
Lord Lansdowne, “ instead of allowing Hay- 
don to talk, questioned him.” Lord Althorp 
“ thought an annual vote to a national gallery 
would be injurious, becausé it implied the ne- 
cessity of buying when there might be nothing 
to buy.” In the mean time the observant 
painter was marking them down in a style 
they little expected. As portraits in words, 
we think the best are those of Lord Grey and 
Lord Melbourne. On one occasion he called 
on Lord Grey late in the afternoon, and found 
him sitting quietly by the fire reading papers. 


Lord Grey was looking the essence of mild- 





ness. He seemed disposed for a chat. Jn my 
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eagerness to tell him all he wanted to know, I 
sprung up off my chair, and began to explain, 
bending my fist to enforce my argument. 
Grey looked at me with a mild peacefulness of 
expression, as if regarding a bit of gunpowder 
he had admitted to disturb his thoughts. Now I 
should have sat still, and chatted quietly, for that 
is what he wanted —to be relieved a gentle 
talk. But he began to talk to me about the pic- 
ture, and touched a sensitive spring. I blazed 
away, made arrangements for his sitting next 
weck, and took my leave. I came in like a shot, 
talked like a congreve-rocket, and was off like 
an arrow, leaying Lord Grey for five minutes not 
uite sure if it was all a dream. How delight- 
ully he looked by the fire! What a fine subject 
he would make in his official occupation ! 


Here is another of those pictures in words 
which only a painter could have given. He 
went down to the House of Lords to study 
the heads of his sitters when animated by ex- 
pression. It was the debate on the Irish 
Church question : — 


The Duke spoke well, and without hesitation. 
There was a manly honor about his air; and 
when he read a quotation, to see him deliberately 
take out his glasses and put them on was ex- 
tremely interesting. He enforces what he says 
with a bend of his head, striking his hand forci- 
bly, and, as if convinced, on the papers. He fin- 
ished, and, to my utter astonishment, up started 
Lord Melbourne like an artillery rocket. He be- 

aninafury. His language flowed out like fire. 

fe made such palpable hits that he floored the 
Duke of Wellington as if he had shothim. But 
the moment the stimulus was over, his habitual 
apathy got a-head. He stammered, hemmed, 
and hawed. But it was the most pictorial ex- 
hibition of the night. He waved his white hand 
with the natural grace of Talma; expanded his 
broad chest, looked right at his adversary like a 
handsome lion, and grappled him with the grace 
of Paris. (Vol. ii. p. 344.) 


Lord Melbourne was his favorite sitter. 
“ He seemed,” says Haydon, “to have a no- 
tion that I was a disappointed enthusiast, whom 
he found it amusing to listen to, however ab- 
aurd it might be to adopt my plans.” This 
was, perhaps, near the truth, but Haydon was 
fascinated notwithstanding: ‘‘J am always,” 
he says, “ brilliant with him. I feel at my ease. 
He is a shrewd man, and is not satisfied with 
random reasons. I was talking about Art, 
and he brought me to an anchor for a minute 
by asking me a question that required reflec- 
tion to refute, and set me thinking when he 
was gone.” 

In 1833, Lord Melbourne was in power, 
and some of the scenes which took place be- 
tween the ardent painter, and the nonchalant 
Premier are recorded with much liveliness. 


24th. — Called on Lord Melbourne; was very 
glad to see him and he me. We had a regular 





set-to about Art. I went on purpose. I said, for 
twenty-five years I have been at all the Lords of 


rd |the Treasury without effect. The first Lord who 


has courage to establish a system for the public 
encouragement of High Art will be remembered 
with gratitude by the English people. He said, 
‘What d’ye want? 20001 a year?’ ‘Ah,’ said 
Lord Melbourne, shaking his head and looking 
with his arch eyes, ‘God help the Minister that 
meddles with Art.” ‘Why, my Lord?’ ‘He 
will get the whole Academy on his back.” ‘I 
have had them on mine, who am not a minister 
and a nobleman, and here Iam. You say the 
Government is poor: you voted 10,000/ for the 
Poles, and 20,000/. for the Euphrates.’ ‘TI was 
against 10,000/.for the Poles. ‘These things only 
bring over more refugees,’ said Lord Melbourne 
‘ What about the Euphrates?’ ‘ Why, my Lord, 
to try if it be navigable, and all the world knows 
it is not’ Then Lord Melbourne turned round, 
full of fun, and said, ‘ Drawing is of no use, it 
is an obstruction to genius. Correggio could not 
draw, Reynolds could not draw.’ ‘ Ah, my Lord, 
I see where you have been lately’ Then he 
rubbed his hands, and laughed again. ‘Now, 
Lord Melbourne,’ said I, ‘at the bottom of that 
love of fun, you know you have a mine of solid 
sense. You know the beautiful letter you wrote 
me. Do let us have a regular conversation. 
The art will go out.’ ‘Who is there to paint 
pictures?’ said he. ‘ Myself, Hilton, and Etty,’ 
‘Etty! why he paints old ——,’ said Lord Mel- 
bourne. ‘ Well,come on Sunday, at eleven.” ‘TI 
am going out of town and will put my ideas 
clearly on paper.” ‘ Well, Sunday week. Will 
that do?’ ‘Yes, my Lord. ow, my dear 
Lord, do be serious about it.’ ‘I will, said he, look- 
ing archly grave, with his handsome face, and 
fine naked neck, for he was just out of his bed, in 
his dressing-gown. ‘ Gad, it is something to get 
him to say he will really listen: he has more 
sagacity than any of them.’ 

19th. —Called on Lord Melbourne, and after 
a little while was admitted. He looked round 
with his arch face and said,‘ What now ?’ as 
much as to say, ‘ What the devil are you come 
about — Art, I suppose. ‘ Now, my Lord, said 
I, ‘Iam going to be discreet for the rest of my 
life, and take you for an example. I got up, 
and was eagerly talking away, when he said, 
‘Sit down. Down I sat, and continued, ‘ Do 
you admit the necessity of State support?’ ‘I 
do not,’ said he; ‘there is private patronage 
enough to do all that is requisite’ ‘ That I 
deny,’ I replied, at which he rubbed his hands 
and said, ‘ Ha, ha’ He then went to the glass, 
and began to comb his hair. I went on: ‘My 
Lord, that’s a false view; private patronage has 
raised the school in all the departments where it 
could do service, but High Art cannot be ad- 
vanced by private patronage.’ ‘ But it is not the 
policy of this country to interfere,’ said he. 
‘Why?’ ‘Because it is not necessary,’ said he. 
‘You say so, but I’ll prove the contrary.’ 
‘Well, let us hear, said Lord Melbourne: 
‘where has Art ever flourished? In Greece, 
Egypt, Italy. How? by individual patronage.’ 
‘No, my Lord, by the support of the State alone. 
Has it flourished in any country without it? No. 
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How can your Lordship exvect it in this?’ He 
did not reply. ‘ Ergo,’ said I, ‘if it has flourished 
in every country where State patronage accom- 
panied it, and if it has never flourished here, 
where there has been no State patronage, what 
is the inference? High Art does not end with 
itself. It presumes great knowledge, which in- 
fluences manufactures, as in France. Why is 
she superior in manufactures at Lyons? Be- 
cause by state support she educates youth to de- 
sign. It came out in committee, and Peel and 
Hume both acknowledged our general ignorance 
in design was the reason of our inferiority.’ 
‘Now, my Lord, Lord Grey said there was no 
intention of taking down the tapestry. It’s 
down. A new House must be built. Painting, 
sculpture, and architecture must be combined. 
Here’s an opportunity that never can occur 
again. Burke said it would ultimately rest on 
a Minister. Have you no ambition to be that 
man?’ He mused, but did not reply. ‘For 
God s sake, Lord Melbourne, do not let this slip 
—for the sake of Art—for your own sake — 
only say you won’t forget Art. I’ll undertake it 
for support during the time I am engaged, be- 
cause it has been the great object of my life. I 
have qualified myself for it, and be assured, if 
High Art sinks, as it is sinking, all art will go 
with it.’ No reply. ‘Depend on my discretion. 
Not a word shall pass from me ; only assure me 
it is not hopeless.’ Lord Melbourne glanced up 
with his fine eye, and looked into me, and said, 
‘It is not, 
9th. — Sent down in the morning to know if 
Lord Melbourne could see me. He sent me back 
word he would receive me at one. At one I 
called, and saw him. The following dialogue 
ensued : ‘ Well, my Lord, have you seen my pe- 
tition to you?’ ‘Ihave. ‘ Have you read it?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Well, what do you say to it?’ He af- 
fected to be occupied, and to read a letter. I 
said, ‘ What answer does your Lordship give ? 
What argument or refutation have you ?’ ‘ Why, 
we do not mean to have pictures. We mean to 
have a building with all the simplicity of the 
ancients.’ (?) ‘Well, my Lord, what public 
building of the ancients will you point out with- 
out pictures? I fear, Lord Melbourne, since I 
first saw you, you are corrupted. You meet 
Academicians at Holland House. I am sure 
ou do.’ He looked archly at me, and rubbed 
is hands. ‘I do. I meet Calcott. He is a 
good fellow” ‘Good enough: but an <Acade- 
mician.’ ‘Ha, ha, said Lord Melbourne. ‘ Now, 
my Lord, do be serious. ‘ Well, Iam: Calcott 
says he disapproves of the system of patrons 
taking up young men to the injury of the old 
ones ; giving them two or three commissions, 
and letting them die in a workhouse. ‘ But if 
oung men are never taken up, how are they to 
come known? But to return. Look at Gui- 
zot. He ordered four great pictures to com- 
memorate the barricades for the government. 
Why will not the Government do that here ? 
What is the reason, Lord Melbourne, that no 
English Minister is aware of the importance of 
Art to the manufactures and wealth of the 
country ? I will tell you, my Lord, —you want 
tutors at the Universities. —I was going on 
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taiking eagerly with my hand up. At that: mo- 
ment the door opened, and in stalked Lord 
Brougham. (Vol. ii. 336.) 


This is very lively, very well done, and we 
have no doubt true as to word and fact. But 
Haydon was no profound judge of character, 
though of the manifestations of character in 
voice, figure, feature, he had a keen and 
quick perception. The reverse is sometimes 
the case. We could mention those who have 
a most delicate appreciation of all the shades 
and depths of feeling and character, the ex- 
ternal manifestations of which they are slow, 
almost dull in discerning. Lord Melbourne’s 
was not a character for such a man as Hay- 
don to fathom. He had indeed a perception 
of the sagacity under the indolent careless- 
ness. Lord Melbourne smiled at zeal, and 
laughed outright at sentiment. It is as if his 
moral faith had early in life been killed 
through his affections, and that afterwards he 
played with ambition as with a toy. The 


laisser-aller principle, which he too generally 
applied to subjects of which he knew much, 
he was content to apply to Art, of which he 
knew nothing. 

We find this incidental mention of Lord 
Cavendish (now Earl of Burlington) :— 


Lord Cavendish sat and was ready to let me 
make any use of his face — three parts of it, or 
half of it — and put him any where. Now when 
I contrast this with some of the City Commit- 
tee, who march up to the picture, and say ‘ put 
me there’ —close to Lord Grey, it is really ex- 
quisite. 


It is so, and most happily characteristic. Of 
a sturdy provincial electioneering lawyer who 
came up to sit, he says, “ He had the head of 
vulgar eagle!” These are masterly touches 
of the external signs of character. 

On the whole, this opportunity which Hay- 
don had seized and made the most of, was ap- 
parently lost. On the subject of Art he foand 
all his sitters, if not deaf, unimpressible ; per- 
haps he did not know how to address these 
potential lords; perhaps the little interest 
which his picture inspired, when finished, was 
one reason why he could not make himself or 
his object more interesting. His own version 
is different. He says:— 


Public men shrink from discussion. They 
are so occupied with the fate of Nations, and 
their political relations, that truth, even on other 
points, seems unworthy investigation. Meta- 
physical inquiry they detest. Matters of taste 
they skim. Religion they consider only as an 
engine of State; and I do not think much ex- 
tension of knowledge on general principles is to 
be acquired by intercourse with them. They are 





interesting from their rank and occupation ; but 
a habit of having such mighty interests hanging 
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on their decisions generates a contempt for ab- 
stract deduction and an indisposition to enter 
into matters of literature, art and morals. { Vol. 
ii. 327.) 


The old Houses of Parliament having been 
burned in October 1834, Haydon in 1835 ad- 
dressed a petition to the Building Committee 
of the “ rs and Commons,” which was 
presented by Lord Morpeth (now Lord Car- 
lisle.) He begins with the usual reminder : — 


It is now nineteen years since the Committee 
on the Elgin Marbles (and then represents), that 
the obligation to rebuild the two Houses of Par- 
liament will at last give to the Legislature the 
most favorable opportunity of developing the ac- 
knowledged talent now in England by State em- 
ployment. That if spaces were assigned in the 
old House of Lords for designs in tapestry to 
commemorate a great national triumph (the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada), no just reason can 
be given why equal spaces should not be left in 
the new House for the commemoration by paint- 
ing of other national subjects equally important. 


The immediate reception of this petition we 
do not know. Haydon’s pertinacity may possi- 
bly have had some share in producing Mr. 
Ewart’s Committee of Inquiry into “the best 
means of extending a knowledge of the fine 
arts and of the principles of design among the 
people, and also to inquire into the constitution 
of the Royal Academy.” Haydon himself be- 
lieved it, and his triumph was natural. In the 
self-same moment, while his wife was in her 
confinement, he had to send the tea-urn off the 
table to raise ten shillings for bread. 

He does not tell us how the itlea of deliver- 
ing popular lectures on the Principles of Art 
first entered his mind; but it was a happy 
thought for him and for the public. He be- 
came celebrated as a lecturer; and lecturing 
became an important item in his means of sub- 
sistence. THis language was vigorous and flu- 
ent, his delivery animated. He had that ear- 
nestness and self-assurance which fixes atten- 
uon and begets confidence. He began by lec- 
turing at the Mechanics’ Institute in London ; 
afterwards at Edinburgh, Glasgow, a 
Manchester, Hull, Birmingham, and other large 
towns: everywhere he excited interest — often 
enthusiasm. He was the first publicly to en- 
force the necessity of uniting the artist with the 
mechanic. There can be no doubt that, in ex- 
tending this truth, he prepared the way for the 
Drawing Schools and Schools of Design, the 
Exhibitions at Marlborough House and Gore 
House, and other institutions for improving the 
taste and education of the people. 

Amid all this activity and energy, we have 
sorrowful evidence that Haydon’s necessities 
and sudden changes of fortune, and wrongs, 
imaginary and real, were beginning to tell 
fearfully upon his constitution, his brain, his 
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wer of hand, and even his temper. He 
voted on his children; yet in one place he 
writes impatiently: “ The voices of my chil- 
dren penetrate to my brain!” How he adored 
his Art we have seen; yet in one of his 
miserable moments he almost imprecates a 
curse upon it: — 


Thank God with all my soul and all my na- 
ture, my children have witnessed the harassing 
agonies under which I have ever painted; and 
the very name of Painting —the very name of 
High Art—the very thought of a picture — 
gives them a hideous and disgusting taste in 
their mouths. Thank God, not one of my boys, 
nor my girl, can draw a straight line, even with 
a ruler, much less without one. And I pray 
God, on my knees, with my forehead bent to the 
earth, and my lips to the dust, that He wil! in 
His mercy, afflict them with every other passion, 
appetite or misery, with wretchedness, disease, 
insanity, or gabbling idiotism, rather than a 
longing for painting —that scorned, miserable 
art—that greater imposture than the human 
species it imitates. 


Every day he painted worse and worse— 
more hurriedly and heavily. He made small 
drawings, and hawked them about. Of his 

icture of “ Napoleon musing,” he painted not 
ess than twenty-six small duplicates. He paint- 
ed some portraits, almost cursing his sitters. 
“ Did all,” as he says, “ that in early youth he 


had despised others for doing.” He begged, he 
borrowed ; in the midst of his complaints of in- 
justice, no man ever received more kindness— 
more generous help.- There is an outrageous 
letter to his excellent and forbearing landlord, 
Mr. Newton, which shows either absolute de- 
rangement, or that Haydon, as his biographer 
mildly expresses it, “entertained very peculiar 
notions of the relations of debtor and creditor,” 
and views quite different from those which 
usually prevail with regard to money obliga- 
tions. ie expresses in one place a conviction 
that his worldly troubles were sent direct from 
the Almighty, not only as trials to himself, but 
that by rousing attention they should interest 
the nation and excite a sympathy, through the 
artist, for his darling object. 

In 1836 he was again in the King’s-Bench, 
again went through the Insolvent Court, and 
was discharged without opposition — once more 
legally free. 

n 1839 he received a commission from the 
Corporation of Liverpool to paint the “ Duke 
of Wellington musing on the field of Water- 
loo.” The pressure of public business pre- 
vented the Duke from sitting for this picture 
immediately; but in October the following 
year, he invited Haydon down to Walmer Cas- 
tle; and Haydon, proud and delighted, set to 
work, having already prepared his composition 
and studies with conscientious care. The jour- 





nal of his few days at Walmer Castle is inter- 
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esting, but too long for insertion. On this pic- 
ture, also, Wordsworth wrote a fine sonnet. 
Haydon afterwards painted a picture of Words- 
worth musing on Helvellyn, and sent the 
sketch to Miss Barrett (now Mrs. Browning) ; 
and she also crowned his work with a very 
beautiful sonnet. It cannot be said that Hay- 
don was not glorified in his lifetime. 

In 1840 he was called down to lecture at 
Oxford; and gratefully he thanks God “ for 
allowing him the distinction of being the first 
to break down the barrier which had hitherto 
kept Art out of the pale of our Universities.” 

n 1841 he had a conimission to paint a 
large picture of the Anti-Slavery Convention, 
including portraits of the venerable Clarkson, 
of O’Connell, and a great number of dis- 
tinguished persons, English and American. It 
was of course a formal picture crowded with 
heads — no composition, no action. In por- 
traits he did not excel; and our recollection 
of this picture in its progress, and afterwards 
is not pleasing —it did not please himself. 
He says,“ The delight I had in turning to one 
of my historical pictures, after I had got rid 
of that dreadful collection of ‘faces is not to be 
described!” The human face divine was 
always a trouble to Haydon when he could not 
do what he liked with it. It was remarked, 
that in both his pictures of Napoleon and 
Wellington he had turned away the face. 

In his Journal at this time there is an ac- 
count of a visit to Clarkson, which is extreme- 
ly interesting, full of sensible remarks on 
others, mixed up, however, with almost fran- 
tic exaggeration as regards himself and his 
own claims and merits. 

We must hurry on. It is sad to trace along 
these pages the gathering gloom — the break- 
ing up of the very foundations of life and 
reason, the resistance of the will, the sink- 
ing of the spirit. When the Fine Arts Com- 
mittee sat and examined witnesses Haydon 
was not even called. He felt it deeply. He 
set about making experiments in fresco, and 
followed them up with sanguine resolutions, 
though requiring a kind of practice and man- 
ipulation quite new to him. He records with 
strong expressions of gratitude, the consider- 
ate kindness of Sir Charles Eastlake in help- 
ing him, with all his experience and know- 
ledge. He rejoices that in advancing the 
cause of High Art, Sir Charles will “ follow 
in his footsteps with more temper and pru- 
dence.” While thus half hoping, half de- 
spairing, the death of his old friend Wilkie 
seems to have shaken him to the very depths 
of his soul, disturbing him with wild painful 
thoughts and regretful memories. From this 
time there is scarcely a day without some allu- 
sion to “ poor dear Wilkie — poor fellow !” 

When, in 1843, the prizes were announced 
for the best cartoons of histarical subjects, 
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Haydon had to compete against younger men, 
formed in the German and Paris schools of 
drawing. He was unsuccessful. The blow 
struck home ; he seems to have staggered un- 
der it, through his whole being. It is evident 
that, when he went down to Westminster Hall 
to look at the Cartoons, the unwilling convic- 
tion was forced upon him that he was excell- 
ed. The suspicion that he was past doing 
great things came over him—a deep dejec- 
tion followed. There are still flashes of hope 
— constant expression of trust in God — ap- 
peals to him against injustice — prayers for 
resignation to bear it; but he was a broken- 
hearted man. He had demanded, with a half- 
humorous, yet wild and passionate energy, to 
be allowed to do something, to have some lit- 
tle share in a triumph which, he believed, he 
had brought about. For thirty years he had 
been advocating the decoration of the House 
of Lords by native artists: he now asked, that 
“‘when the Houses were ready, cartoons done, 
colors mixed, and all at their posts, he should 
be allowed — employed or not employed —to 
take the jirst brush to dip into the jirst colors, 
and put the first touch on the first intonace. 
Otherwise he threatens to haunt them all — 
commissioners, architect, secretary, all!” He 
says, in another place, that he would have 
ground the colors for them rather than have 
een left out. But he was left out. Except 
in the hearts of one or two pitying friends, 
judgment and feeling were both against him. 
Some of the entries into his Journal in 
these later years, when it became too evident 
that the harassed brain was giving way, have 
a sort of wild poetic spirit, which is extremely 
striking. We must extract one or two pas- 
sages out of many. Te thus laments over the 
necessities which had lowered his fveling for 
his own divine Art : — 


Art with me is becoming a beastly vulgarity. 
The solitary grandeur of historical painting is 
gone. There was something grand, something 
poetical, something touching, something inspir- 
ing,something heroic,something my sterious,some- 
thing awful, in pacing your quiet painting-room 
after midnight, with a great work lifted up on a 
gigantic easel, glimmering by the trembling 
light of a solitary candle, ‘ when the whole world 
seemed adverse to desert.’ There was something 
truly poetical in devoting yourself to what the 
vulgar dared not touch — holding converse with 
the Great Spirit— your heart swelling, your 
imagination burning, your being rising. 


Here is another lamentation to which we 
feelingly respond : — 


Nov. 6, 1844, — Went to the National Gallery, 
and found the Rubens of Moses and the Brazen 
Serpent utterly. ruined during the vacation ; the 
whole of the tone and superb glazing rubbed off. 
It is one of his Italian pictures, painted at Genoa. 
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What would Sir George and Sir Joshua say ? 
They may talk as they please of the sufferings 
of humanity, but there is nothing so excites my 
sympathy as the helpless sufferings of a fine old 
picture of a great genius. Unable to speak or 
remonstrate, touching all hearts by its dumb 
beauty, appealing to all sympathies by its silent 
splendor, laid on its back, in spite of its lus- 
trous and pathetic looks taken out of its frame, 
stripped of its splendid encasement, fixed to its 
rack to be scraped, skinned, burnt, and then 
varnished in mockery of its tortures, its lost 
purity, its beautiful harmony; and then hung up 
again for living envy to chuckle over, whilst the 
shade of the mighty dead is allowed to visit and 
rest about his former glory, as a pang for sins 
not yct atoned for! 


One of the last things he did (April and 
May, 1846), was to open an exhibition con- 
taining two large pictures designed as decora- 
tions for the House of Lords, according to the 
plan he had sent Lord Melbourne: Democ- 
racy, illustrated by the banishment of Aristi- 
des; and Despotism, by Nero burning Rome, 
together with a great number of drawings and 
sketches. This exhibition failed completely and 
left him again overwhelmed with debt. We 
cannot dwell on the evident pressure of the 
brain which followed. If ever despair reigned 
in the human soul, it did in Haydon’s. He de- 
scribes himself sitting for hours before his can- 
vas, palette in hand, doing nothing, “ staring 
on it like an idiot ;” or “ flying at his work like 
an inspired devil.” He wrote to Sir Robert Peel 
and others of his patrons: Sir Robert was 
prompt and kindly in his reply, sending him 
~50. It came too late: anything, everything 
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was too late. This was on the 16th of June. 
On the morning of the 22d he was found dead, 
in his painting-room, at the foot of his easel. 
He perished by his own hand. 

ere we stop. There is no more to be said. 
Our impressions of Haydon’s character as a 
man, of his merits and demerits as a painter, 
of the state in which he found, and the state in 
which he left the prospects of Art, of all that 
he achieved, of all in which he failed — may be 
gathered from the preceding pages. We now 
eave the reader to form his own conclusions ; 
or if provoked to exasperation, or moved by a 
too painful pity, he-find it difficult to hold the 
balance fairly, we refer him to the last pages 
of the biography, in which Mr. Taylor has = 
and impartially summed up the pleadings for 
and against this remarkable and gifted man. 
He does not, perhaps, attach sufficient impor- 
tance to the manifest presence of disease in 
accounting for so much that must otherwise re- 
main unaccountable ; but on the whole we con- 
cur in his estimate of the character. We con- 
fess to have ended this review in a gentler spirit 
than we began it. Haydon’s faults were not 
undeservedly visited in this world: they brought 
down upon him their necessary, inevitable con- 
sequences. But we are inclined to think that 
he has not received justice for the higher quali- 
ties of his character —for the wonderful vigor 
and energy of his mind—the warmth, the 
truth, the tenacity of his affections; and we 
believe that this autobiography, from the gen- 
eral interest it has excited, will reverse, in some 
measure, the hard judgment that has been 


passed upon him. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
HOW BOGS ARE TURNED INTO CAN- 
DLES. 


Ir would, we feel sure, startle the majority of 
Trish tourists were they told, when travelling 
through the vast bog districts in Ireland, that 
those dark and dreary places may before long 
be converted into shining lights, which will go 
forth to irradiate the halls of beauty. And were 
it not that chemistry is a marvellous worker, in 
comparison with whose magic wand, that wield- 
ed by the astrologer of old was a contemptible 
affair, scepticism, if not entire disbelief, might 
very naturally follow such an announcement. 
But the chemist is a mighty man. At his bid- 
ding, substances disclose properties and assume 
appearances stranger than the wildest dreams 
could imagine. And it is one of his especial qual- 
ities and triumphs, that by combinations which 
may almost be pronounced endless, he is enabled 
to make his knowledge applicable to the most 
useful purposes. One of these high achieve- 
ments has been accomplished within the last few 





years. Dropping metaphor, candles of the most 
exquisite transparency, rivalling the best wax 
lights in brillianey of combustion, have been 
produced from the bogs of Ireland; and so suc- 
cessfully has the experiment answered, that 
works on a very large scale have just com- 
menced operations, which, it is confidently ex- 
pected, will realize a good profit, and be of great 
benefit to that part of Ireland where they are 
situated. 

Before giving some account of these works, 
which is the principal purpose of this paper, it is 
desirable to say a few words respecting the na- 
ture of bogs. ‘These Irish fuel-mines — for hith- 
erto it is as fuel they have been chiefly valuable 
— are estimated to occupy about 2,900,000 Eng- 
lish acres. They differ much in their exterior 
nature, being sometimes soft and spongy, and 
sometimes firm and hard. But in one respect 
they are similar, for they all contain a mass of a 
peculiar substance called peat, of the average 
thickness of twenty-five feet, nowhere less than 
twelve, and never exceeding forty-two. This 
substance varies materially in its appearance 
and properties, in proportion to the depth at 

















HOW BOGS ARE TURNED INTO CANDLES. 


which it lies, the upper portion containing vege- 
table fibres, visible, though much decomposed ; 
while below, the color of the peat changes from 
light brown to black, and the substance is much 
more compact, assuming the appearance, when 
dry, of pitch or bituminous pte having a con- 
choidal fracture in every direction, with a black 
shining lustre, and being capable of receiving a 
high polish. 

Now, chemists long ago informed us that, by 
proper chemical combination, peat might be 
made to yield sulphate of ammonia, acetate of 
lime, naphtha, paraffine, and oil; and they 
further state, that paraffin¢ is an admirable sub- 
stance for making candles. Dr. Ure, in his well- 
known Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures, em- 
phatically asserts this, and, when we see what 
paratiine is, the truth of the statement will be 
evident. Turning to Brande’s Chemistry, we 
read, under this head: ‘When beech-tar is 
distilled, three liquids pass into the recipient— 
1. A light oil; 2. An aqueous acid ; 3. A heavy 
oil. The heavy oil is subjected to several re- 
distillations, and then sulphuric acid is gradually 
added to 4t, till the mixture becomes a black and 
thin liquid; and if it does not spontaneously 
rise in temperature to 212 degrees, it is to be 
heated up to that point; the mixture is then 
kept for twelve hours or more, at a temperature 
of about 122 degrees, when a colorless oil will 
be found floating upon its surface. This is to be 
carefully poured off, and on cooling, paraffine 
concretes upon its surface. This has to be pu- 
rified by solution in hot anhydrous alcohol, when 
it appears a crystalline, tasteless, and odorless 
substance, fusing at 112 degrees into a transpa- 
rent oily liquid, and burning with a white soot- 
less flame. Its specific gravity is 0.870. 

We may add, that this curious substance de- 
rives its name from parum afjinis, on account of 
its inertness as a chemical agent, or want of af- 
finity, resisting the action of acids and alkalies. 
It, however, readily dissolves in oil of turpen- 
tine and in naphtha. 

According to Guy Lussac, who made several 
experiments with paraffine, it is a binary com- 
pound of carbon and hydrogen. 

From this account, it is evident, that if peat 
can be made to yield paraffine at a remunerative 
profit, a new and vast field of commercial enter- 
prise is at once opened. As to the feasibility of 
the undertaking, no doubt exists. The writer 
has scen large blocks of paraffine, of the most 
beautiful crystalling appearance, procured from 

eat. The only question was, whether it could 
Be manufactured at a remunerative cost. This 
result, after a long and laborious series of ex- 
eriments, has been realized. At least, Mr. 
Reece, the intelligent and scientific manager of 
the works we are about to give some account of, 
has been so well satisfied with the success of his 
experiments, that machinery to the amount of 
nearly £40,000 has been erected in the county of 
Kildare, on the verge of one of the largest 
bogs in that part of Lreland, for the purpose of 
extracting paraffine from peat. 

The works, which are called the Irish Peat- 
works, are situated about eight miles from Mo- 
nastereven, and four from Athy. The railway 
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from Dublin to Athy passes close to the gates, 
and affords easy facility for visiting the works. 
The writer approached them from Monastereven. 
The road is monotonous enough, passing across 
tracts of dreary moorland, on the verge of which 
may yet be seen the genuine Irish squatter in all 
his unreclaimed misery. Happily, the disgrace- 
ful and melancholy spectacle of these human 
earth-grubbers is becoming every year more and 
more rare in Ireland, and the day is assuredly 
not far distant when the Irish squatter will no 
longer disfigure the face of the country. On 
reaching the works, which are visible from a 
great distance, we were fortunate in finding Mr. 
Reece at home, and he at once kindly undertook 
to go with us over the establishment. Visitors, 
however, are not an every-day occurrence. 

The first thing that strikes the eye is a huge 
furnace, or rather a row of furnaces, there being 
four, side by side. They are similar in form to 
those used for smelting iron-ore, but are consid- 
erably larger, each furnace being capable of con- 
suming no less than twenty-five tons of peat in 
eighteen hours. When filled, the top of the fur- 
nace is closed, and a fierce hot blast being driven 
through the mass of turf, the smoke escapes 
through a pipe near the top, which terminates in 
a condenser. The magnitude of this apparatus 
may be estimated by the fact, that it will contain 
8,000,000 cubic feet of gas. Here the first change 
in the conversion of peat into paraffine occurs, 
the smoke being condensed and precipitated in 
the form of tar. The lighter or gaseous portion 
is conducted by pipes to another locality. 

It has been ascertained that 100 tons of peat 
will yield as much tar as will produce about 350 
pounds of paraftine and 300 gallons of oil. But 
to obtain the paraffine, many delicate chemical 
operations are requisite, and for a long time it 
could not be extracted without using ether, which 
made the process far too costly for commercial 
purposes. At length — for what will not chem- 
istry achieve ? — Mr. Reece discovered a less ex- 
pensive mode of: proceeding, which is at the 
same time fully as efficacious. Sulphuric acid 
is the principal agent employed: the tar being 
boiled for about half an hour with 3 per cent. o 
this acid, it becomes decomposed, and all its im- 
purities fall to the bottom of the vessel. Oil and 
paraffine now remain, which, after undergoing 
the process of distillation, separate. ‘The paraf- 
fine then appears in crystalline flakes, but is of so 
dark a color, and emitting such an unpleasant 
odor, as to be quite unfit for use. It is there- 
fore necessary to bleach and to deodorize it, 
which are effected by subjecting it to the action 
of chloro chronic acid ; and finally, after another 
process of distillation, and passing through pow- 
erful hydraulic presses and steam, it comes out 
clear and perfect paraffine. 

It is quite impossible to look at this beautiful 
substance, and witness its combustion, bearing 
in mind how it is obtained, without feelings of 
admiration and wonder, and particularly when 
we remember that it is derived from a black and 
apparently foul mass. Nor must it be supposed 
that when the paraffine is extracted, all that re- 
mains is valueless: quite the contrary is the 
case; for, independently of oils from which is 
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generated gas, used as fuel for the steam-engines 
and other purposes, several valuable commercial 
and agricultural products are obtained. 

It will be readily understood, that four such 
huge fiery furnaces as we have described require 
a great supply of food to keep them going. To 
meet, this demand, canals to the extent of five 
miles have been cut through the neighboring 
bog ; and it is estimated that about 200 persons 
will be kept constantly employed in cutting and 
conveying the turf to its destination. 

At the proposed rate of consumption, vast as 
is the area of the bog near the works. it will be 
exhausted in the course of afew years. This, 
hewever, will not affect the establishment, as 
there are other large bogs in the neighborhood ; 
and it must not be forgotten, that one of the ad- 
vantages held out is, that the very destruction of 
the bog will develop a soil available for the pur- 
poses of the agriculturist. 

We trust that the beautiful chemical opera- 
tions which are now about to be carried out in a 
practical form, will answer the expectations of 
the company to whom the works belong. It is 
a good and healthy sign, that no advertising 
putling has been used to dispose of the shares, 
which, we are informed, have been taken up 
mostly by practical men. This augurs well for 
the success of the undertaking; and we hope 
soon to see the fitful Will-o’-the-Wisp which 
haunts Irish bogs spirited by the chemist’s po- 
tent wand, into the substantial reality of bril- 
liant candles. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


Some time ago, I had occasion to consult a 
dentist —not in an agony of toothache, to implore 
the extraction of the offending member, but, be it 
confessed, to get some of the ravages of time re- 
paired by substitution. I was shown into a draw- 
ing-room—a perfect museum of curiosities, of 
which the selection had evidently been prompted 
by no one peculiar bent of mind ; they had been 
procured just as they occurred to the purchaser, 
and neatly placed here to amuse patients in wait- 
ing. Every variety of taste, one would think, 
might meet with something interesting; but, be- 
ing little of a virtuoso, I was satisfied with a 
passing survey, and sat down to look over the 
periodical literature, which lay in similar abun- 
dance and variety on the table. A promising 
story caught my eye; I began to read it with 
avidity, became deeply interested, hoped the dent- 
ist would not soon be disengaged — when lo! it 
broke off with, “To be continued.” I had not 
calculated upon this, and I was grievously disap- 
pointed, provoked —as angry, in short, as ought 
to be. Tossing the book on the table, I called it 
catchpenny, and declared—to myself—that if 
the publisher’s sbop were at my elbow, and the 
half-pence in my pocket, I would not—no, I 
would not buy the next number: I would deny 
myself, and stifle my curiosity, rather than en- 
courage such trickery. Then it was a consolation 
to think that the story was fictitious, of course, 
and 1 was quite at liberty to finish it according 
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to my own fancy—at least to settle the points 
which it was desirable to have happily cleared up. 
Well, but most of these fictions are founded on 
fact; and one would like to know how the events 
in question turned out, if they did really happen. 
No—the single incidents only are facts, but the 
labyrinthine plot is th® author’s invention: na- 
ture, indeed —historic nature—often furnishes 
single events stranger than those of the novelist ; 
but there is no such thing in real life as this com- 
plication of incidents, combining in this regular, 
artistic, half-veiled, half-revealed method to bring 
about a dénouement. “No'such thing,” added I 
to myself, “as a history cut short with this hate- 
ful “To be continued.” Stay—is there not 
occasionally something worse ?—a glimpse of a 
romance afforded, a mystery permitted to tempt 
the curiosity, and no dénouement supplied, even 
at a future time? Have I not myself sometimes 
caught sight of the beginning, middle, or end of 
an interesting tissue of facts, and been unable to 
get at the rest ? Has not historic nature been less 
kind than the novelist who clears up everything 
in succeeding numbers ? Has she not sometimes 
broken off a story I was perusing, without add- 
ing the hopeful announcement, “To be con- 
tinued ¢” 

Thus far I had reflected, and my wrath was 
somewhat abated, when Mr. Wrencher was an- 
nounced as ready for consultation; and the mat- 
ter-of-fact business of forcing the teeth into a lump 
of warm wax, proved efficacious in dispelling the 
visions of fancy, and destroying the last vestige 
of my interest in the mutilated story. But mem- 
ory insisted on vindicating the story-teller, by 
recalling some real histories that had balked my 
curiosity in by-gone days. 

It reminded me, first, of walking one day in the 
high street of a large town in Ireland, when my 
attention was attracted by a respectable-looking 
female, having the appearance of a comfortable 
housewife, attended by a maid with a basket, as 
though they had been on an errand to the mar- 
ket, which was just at hand. She was evidently 
in great alarm and agitation—her face flushed, 
and her walk hurried. Suddenly she started and 
said: “There he is, again! what shall I do?” 

Whereupon a low blackguard-looking fellow 
walked up to her: “It’s no use humbugging ; 
I'll not quit you, and you are my lawful wife.” 

“T tell you I am not your wife. I don’t know 
you—never saw you in my life.” : 

“Well now, Mary, and is it yourself can look 
me in the face and say that ?” 

The people who were passing began to stand, 
as I myself did, at a little distance, and the lady 
exclaimed: “Is there no police at hand? Will 
nobody protect me against this man?” 

“ Oh, there,” cried one, pointing to a tall young 
man crossing an adjoining street —“ there’s Mr. 
Causewell, the stipendiary magistrate.” 

The lady begged he might be called, and he 
quickly obeyed. Advancing, and raising his hat, 
he asked with the grace and gallantry of a true 
Irish gentleman, what he could do for her. 

“ Plase yer honor,” interrupted the man, “she’s 
my lawful wedded wife.” 

“T’m not his wife,” said the lady: “I never 
saw the man before.” 
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“Tt’s the truth I’m telling yer honor, and ne’er 
a word of a lie,” persisted the man. 

“Why, this is a strage thing,” said the magis- 
trate, “that such a fellow as you, whatever you 
may once have been,”—and he eyed him from 
head to foot, as if to search fof some trace of bet- 
ter days —‘“ that such as you should claim a lady 
of this appearance in the public street, while she 
denies all knowledge of you. Madam, I will not 
ask you a single question here; it is no place for 
explanation”— the crowd was gathering closer — 
“but you will kindly accompany me to the police 
office, which is just at hand, and this man shall 
come in charge of an officer. Here,” said he to a 
policeman, “ bring him to the office, and I’ll take 
charge of the lady.” 

They proceeded in perfect silence, the magis- 
trate with the lady on one side of the street, the 
officer with the man on the other; while we, 
whose interest had been excited, were speculating 
ontheevent. If there was no foundation for the 
man’s assertion, why did she not say who and 
what she was, and defy him to follow her home ? 
But, on the other hand, she did not look like one 
that had lightly forsaken one protector for an- 
other. Her plain, substantial, respectable appear- 
ance, and modest demeanor, were primd_facie evi- 
dence in her favor. It was of no use guessing: 
Mr. Causewell would elicit a full explanation. 
But as soon as they entered the office, the door 
was closed after them; and when the lady re- 
appeared, it was to enter a covered car, which 
drove her rapidly away. The man must have 
got out by another door. It was said that both 
were bound over to appear next morning; but 
whatever the nature of the investigation, it was 
strictly private; and the story of this singular 
rencontre was not “to be continued” for the 
gratification of public curiosity. 

few years further back. One summer Sun- 

day evening, I went to service in a church which 
I did not usually attend. Immediately beneath 
the reading-desk there was a large semicircular 
ew which was appropriated to the incumbent, 
ut which he did not use otherwise than to place 
it at the service of such of his friends as might be 
only occasional attendants. I was one of these, 
and on the evening in question the pew was pretty 
full. Prayers were read by a singularly inter- 
esting looking young man. His countenance 
might be pronounced beautiful, beaming as it was 
with the enthusiasm of one to whom the sacred 
office was new and delightful. There was not a line 
of weakness about those fine features, but great 
simplicity of expression, bespeaking him fresh 
from his home and his books, little hackneyed in 
the ways of the world, and entering with zeal and 
ardor upon his holy vocation. I had read all this 
in his countenance and manner ere he had got 
through the opening exhortation, and had taken 
with me the recollection that, as Dublin College 
does not require residence, it might be even as I 
thought. After a little while, his attention 
seemed to have fastened on a young lady in this 
same pew; he never looked from his book but to 
look at her; and he had not the art to conceal, 
at least from me who sat so near, that his inter- 
est was greatly excited. She was a slim, lady-like 
girl. apparently about eighteen. I could not dis- 
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tinctly scan her delicate features ; but I thought 
if the lines of goodness were traced on them as 
unmistakably as they were on his, it was little 
wonder he was attracted. As for her, she seemed 
to be minding nothing but her devotions, and sel- 
dom looked up; perhaps she was conscious of 
meeting his eyes every time she did so, and that 
might have rivetted hers the more closely on her 
book. When Dr. Brown retired to prepare for the 
pulpit, the young man did not accompany him, 
as is usual; he remained standing in the desk, 
joining in the psalmody, and fixedly gazing at 
the young lady. When I raised my fe at the 
conclusion of the service, he was standing stock- 
still half way down the stairs, as if waiting till 
she rose from her knees. When she did so, he 
hurried away to the vestry ; and by the time we 
were half a dozen yards from the pane he was 
at her side. She seemed conscious of it, and em- 
barrassed ; tried to quicken her pace, but could 
not, for almost the whole congregation had to 
travel on onenarrow footpath, and we were among 
the last. I kept close behind; this was surely 
the beginning of a romantic episode ; the young 
clergyman was certainly smitten; I would see 
whether he watched her home. - Presently a 
light shower came on —s0 light that not half of 
those who had umbrellas put them up. The 
young man now broke silence. ‘Would you 
like an umbrella?’ said he, offering his to the 
young lady. 

‘ Thank you; I have one,’ she replied, produc- 
ing that which she held in the other hand. 

Like an arrow from a bow, he darted to the 
other side of the street, and fairly ran down the 
first turning in an opposite direction, nor stop- 
ped, nor stayed, nor looked back till he was out 


of sight. Did he ever see her again? I never 
learned. The thing looked like a bit of romance 


well begun, but not ‘to be continued,’ 

Further back still, to recall a scene of early 
childhood. Forty or fifty years ago, the mer- 
chants of London lived not, as now, in suburban 
villas, and squares, and terraces, but in courts, 
opening off the busy streets of the city. Those 
who are familiar with the life of Samuel John- 
son and his metropolitan contemporarics, are 
quite at home, in imagination, with Bolt Court, 
Crane Court, and others in that quarter — the 
literary one in those days—while some may 
even require to be informed that a court in 
London is a short street without any thorough- 
fare. The earliest home I remember was in 
such a court. Ours was the furthest house, 
and we had no opposite neighbors but the dead ; 
the other side being bounded by the parish 
church-yard, which formed our front view. Be- 
hind we had a paved yard, which was screened 
from the view of the dining-room windows by a 
conservatory, or green-house, as it was then 
called, filled with exotic plants. One could 
scarcely imagine it possible to enjoy a residence 
so quiet and secluded within five minutes’ walk 
of London Bridge. Perhaps it may be thought 
it was melancholy too, looking out upon a 
church-yard ; but it seemed not so to my child- 
ish fancy. We rather welcomed the approach 
of a funeral procession, as it afforded the only 
varicty, the only thing like life that was ever to 
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be seen from our nursery windows. We did not 
think of the sadness of deuth, or the grief of 
the relatives; probably nobody had ever re- 
minded us of it: we gathered round the win- 
dows, and opened all our ears with childish so- 
licitude, to ascertain whether the white-robed 
priest designated the departed a “brother” or a 
“ sister,” the maid having taught us to consider 
this a point of great importance. Of course it 
was aruse of hers, to induce us to forego our 
noisy play, and maintain the decorous silence 
which became the occasion; and truly it an- 
swered the purpose, to the saving of a world of 
scolding and lecturing. No, it was not the 
church-yard, it was the pretty green-house that 
saddened the days of my childhood. 

One night, as my parents were retiring to rest, 
they heard a heavy crash, and almost at the 
same moment, a fearful cry between a shrick 
and a groan. My father rang the bell —asked 
if any one had fallen out of bed — despatched 
the servant to inquire in the room where my 
elder sisters slept with their governess, and him- 
self hastened to the nursery. But all was right. 
Again a groan—there must be some stranger 
about the house; he returned to his room for 
pistols. With one of these in one hand, and a 
candle in the other, he began resolutely to search 
the house, closely attended by my mother, who, 
though in a situation of extreme delicacy, would 
not allow him to go alone. The first thought 
was of the spare bedroom, where a good deal of 
plate was lying open — for we had had a dinner- 
party that day, and the things which were used 
only for company had been put there, to await 
the morrow’s cleaning and locking-up. There 
was no one there; no trace of an intruder; but 
the window, which had been fastened within the 
last half-hour, was wide open. 

“ There must be robbers about the house ; will 
one of you call a watchman ?’ said my father to 
the trembling domestics who crept behind; but 
one and all declared they would not stir for any 
consideration. ‘“ Must I go myself?’ said he. 

“Oh no, exclaimed my mother; “ you cannot 
leave us unprotected : I would rather go myself 
than stay behind with these helpless children and 
cowardly women.’ So off she would go, just as 
she was, in her dressing-gown and slippers, though 
it was mid-winter—down the court into the 
street, calling: ‘Watch! watch!’ at the top of 
her voice. A watchman was soon found, and 
the search of the house was continued. Nothing 
was seen to account for what had been heard, 
till they entered the green-house, and there, in- 
deed, lay a man overhead, moaning low and pit- 
eously. The great difficulty was how to reach 
him ; and at length the large ironing board was 
put out of the nearest window, and gently laid 
on the glass, by which means it was found pos- 
sible to bring in the dying wretch. 

‘Who are you, and what were you about?’ 
demanded the watchman. 

A feeble groan of ‘O Mr. Malcolm!’ was the 
only response. 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, who are you?’ cried my 
father, hearing himself thus appealed to. 

‘Tell us your name, or I'll shoot you!’ added 
the watchman. 
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‘Robinson.’’ It was the son of the merchant 
who lived next door. 

‘And, my poor fellow,’ said my father, ‘ what 
were youdoing?’ Another groan, and he was 
gone. A surgeon was instantly sent for; but he 
could do nothing except pronounce that the ver- 
tebral column had been broken in the neck, and 
that all was over. Moreover, as he was acquaint- 
ed next door, he was thought the most proper 
person to go in and communicate with the family. 

The sisters of the ill-fated young man were sit- 
ting up for their father, who had dined out, and 
was not yet home. After hearing the surgeon’s 
recital, they proceeded with him and the watch- 
man to the melancholy task of examining their 
brother’s room. The bed had not been lain in, 
everything was as usual ; but the dressing-closet 
was locked inside, and the keyhole stuffed with 
paper. The explorers burst open the door, and 
found the candle burning, and the window wide 
open. The young man had got out here on the 
house-top, over which he had scrambled to the 
back of our house, and, whether making for the 
spare bedroom window or not, had fallen right 
past it upon the roof of the green-house. What 
his object might be, no one could make out. 
The surgeon, who remained with the young la- 
dies, sounded and sifted them in vain. About 
two in the morning, the father came home, mer- 
ry with wine. ‘Ha, Mr. Hooper, how d’ye do? 
Glad to see you, my good fellow. The surgeon 
looked gravely and steadily at the thoughtless 
man. ‘Ha—yes — true — something must be 
the matter— odd hour for you to be here.’ 

‘Yes; your son, sir, has met with an acci- 
dent.’ 

‘ Little wonder; the young rascal was always 
foolhardy ; he ‘ll break his neck some day. Noth- 
ing serious, doctor, I hope ?’ 

We will not attempt to describe the sequel as 
Hooper described it to us; the fearful awakening 
of the father at once to perfect sobriety, and to the 
knowledge of what had befallen his son — his 
only son. The body was removed into the house : 
I never heard what amount of scrutiny took place 
at the coroner’s inquest; it was probably hud- 
dled up with a verdict of ‘ Accidental death, and 
no particulars reported. The relatives gave it 
out as a melancholy case of somnambulism, 
though it was evident the young man had not 
been in bed that night. We children were told 
it was a foolish frolic — he was going to fright- 
en our maids by looking in at their attic window. 
My father would believe, and still does, that it 
was a plundering expedition, and that some ac- 
complice in our house opened the window where 
the silver-plate was lying; but still the old gen- 
tleman adds with solemnity: ‘It will never be 
known till the judgment-day. 

Probably some female of our household was 
in the fatal secret; but none had the weakness 
to betray it. No single gleam of light was ever 
shed on the story of that midnight visit. It was 
‘to be continued’ indeed ; but only in the sor- 
rows which it entailed on our once happy family. 
The birth of a still-born infant; the protracted 
illness and subsequent death of our beloved 
mother; the dispersion of brothers and sisters 
who have never all met again —such was the 
continuation, and the only one, of poor, young 
Robinson’s story. 

















MORTON HALL. 


From Household Words. 
MORTON HALL. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

Our old Hall is to be pulled down, and they 
are going to build streets on the site. I said to 
my sister, “Ethelinda! if they reaily pull down 
Morton Hall, it will bea worse piece of work 
than the Repeal of the Corn Laws.” And, after 
some consideration, she replied, that if she must 
speak what was on her mind, she would own 
that she thought the Papists had something to 
do with it; that they had never forgiven the 
Morton who had been with Lord Monteagle 
when he discovered the Gunpowder Plot ; for we 
knew that somewhere in Rome there was a book 
kept, and which had been kept for generations, 
giving an account of the secret private history 
of every English family of note, and registering 
the names of those to whom the Papists owed 
either grudges or gratitude. 

We were silent for some time; butI am sure 
the same thought was in both our minds; our 
ancestor, a Sidebotham, had been a follower of 
the Morton of that day ; it had always been said 
in the family that he had been with his master, 
when he went with the Lord Monteagle, and 
found Guy Fawkes and his dark lantern under 
the Parliament House; and the question flashed 
across our minds, Were the Sidebothams mark- 
ed with a black mark in that terrible mysterious 
book which was kept under lock and key by the 
Pope and the Cardinals in Rome? It was ter- 
rible; yet, somehow, rather pleasant to think of. 
So many of the misfortunes which had happened 
to us through life, and which we had called 
“mysterious dispensations,” but which some of 
our neighbors had attributed to our want of pru- 
dence and foresight, were accounted for at once, 
if we were objects of the deadly hatred of such a 

owerful order as the Jesuits; of whom we had 

ived in dread ever since we had read the Female 
Jesuit. Whether this last idea suggested what 
my sister said next, I can’t tell; we did know 
the Female Jesuit’s second cousin, so might be 
said to have literary connections, and from that 
the startling thought might spring up in my sis- 
ter’s mind, for, said she, “ Biddy!” (my name is 
Bridget, and no one but my sister calls me 
Biddy), “suppose you write some account of 
Morton Hall; we have known much in our time 
of the Mortons, and it will be a shame if they 
pass away completely from men’s memories while 
we can speak or write.” I was pleased with the 
notion, I confess; but I felt ashamed to agree to 
it all at once, though even as I objected for mod- 
esty’s sake, it came into my mind how much I 
had heard of the old place in its former days, 
and how it was perhaps all I could now do for 
the Mortons, under whom our ancestors had 
lived as tenants for more than three hundred 
years. So at last I agreed; and, for fear of mis- 
takes, I showed it to Mr. Swinton, our young 
curate, who has put it quite in order for me. 

Morton Hall is situated about five miles from 
the centre of Drumble. It stands on the out- 
skirts of a village, which, when the Hall was 
built, was probably as large as Drumble in those 
days; and even I can remember when there was 
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a long piece of rather lonely road, with high 
hedges on either side, between Morton village 
and Drumble. Now it is all street, and Morton 
seems but a suburb of the great town near. Our 
farm stood where Liverpool Street runs now; 
and people used to come snipe-shooting just 
where the Baptist Chapel is built. Our farm 
must have been older than the Hall, for we had 
a date of fourteen hundred and sixty on one of 
the cross-beams. My father was rather proud of 
this advantage, for the Hall had no date older 
than fifteen hundred and fifty-four; and I re- 
member his affronting Mrs. Dawson, the house- 
keeper, by dwelling too much on this cireum- 
stance one evening when she came to drink tea 
with my mother, when Ethelinda and I were 
mere children. But my mother, seeing that 
Mrs. Dawson would never allow that any house 
in the parish could be older than the Hall, and 
that she was getting very warm, and almost in- 
sinuating that the Sidebothams had forged the 
date to disparage the Squire’s family, and set 
themselves up as having the older blood, asked 
Mrs. Dawson to tell us the story of old Sir John 
Morton, before we went to bed ; I slily reminded 
my father that Jack, our man, was not al- 
ways so careful as might be in housing the Al- 
derney in good time in the autumn evenings, 
So he started up, and went off see after Jack; 
and Mrs. Dawson and we drew nearer the fire to 
hear the story about Sir John. 

Sir John Morton had lived sometime about the 
Restoration. The Mortons had taken the right 
side, so when Oliver Cromwell came into power, 
he gave away their lands to one of his Puritan 
followers — a man who had been but a praying, 
canting, Scotch pedlar, till the war broke out; 
and Sir John had to go and live with his royal 
master at Bruges. The upstart’s name was Carr, 
who came to live at Morton Hall; and, ’'m 
proud to say, we —I mean our ancestors — led 
him a pretty life. He had hard work to get any 
rent at all from the tenantry, who knew their du- 
ty better than to pay it toa Roundhead. If he 
took the law to them, the law officers fared so 
badly, they were shy of coming out to Morton— 
all along that lonely road I told you of again. 
Strange noises were heard about the Hall, which 
got the credit of being haunted; but as those 
noises were never heard before or since that 
Richard Carr lived there, I leave you to guess if 
the evil spirits did not know well over whom 
they had power—over schismatic rebels, and 
no one else. They durst not trouble the Mor- 
tons, who were true and loyal, and were faithful 
followers of King Charles in word and decd. At 
last old Oliver died, and folks did say that on 
that wild and stormy night his voice was heard 
higk up in the air, where you hear the flocks 
of wild geese skirl, crying out for his true 
follower, Richard Carr, to accompany him in 
the terrible chase the fiends were giving him 
before carrying him down to hell. Anyway, 
Richard Carr died within a week —summoned 
by the dead or not, he went his way down to his 
master, and his master’s master. 

Then his daughter Alice came into possession. 
Her mother was somehow related to General 
Monk, who was beginning to come into power 
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about that time. So when Charles the Second 
came back to his throne, and many of the sneak- 
ing Puritans had to quit their ill-gotten land, 
and turn to the right about, Alice Carr was still 
left at Morton Hall to queen it there. She was 
taller than most women, and a great beauty, I 
have heard. But for all her beauty, she was a 
stern, hard, woman. The tenants had known 
her to be hard in her father’s lifetime, but now 
that she was the owner, and had the power, she 
was worse than ever. She hated the Stuarts worse 
than ever her father had done; had calves’ head 
for dinner every thirtieth of January; and when 
the first twenty-ninth of May came round, and 
every mother’s son in the village gilded his oak 
leaves, and wore them in his hat, she closed the 
windows of the great hall with her own hands, 
and sate throughout the day in darkness and 
mourning. People did not like to go against 
her by force, because she was a young and 
beautiful woman. It was said the King got 
her cousin, the Duke of Albemarle, to ask her 
to court, just as courteously as if she had been 
the Queen of Sheba, and King Charles, Solomon, 
praying her to visit him in Jerusalem. But she 
would not go; not she! She lived a very lone- 
ly life, for now the King had got his own again, 
no servant but her nurse would stay with 
her in the Hall; and none of the tenants would 
pay her any money, for all that her father had 
purchased the lands from the Parliament, and 
paid the price down in good red gold. 

All this time Sir John was somewhere in the 
Virginian plantations ; and the ships sailed from 
thence only twice a year; but his royal master 
had sent for him home ; and home he came that 
second summer after the restoration. No one 
knew if Mistress Alice had heard of his landing 
in England or not; all the villagers and tenantry 
knew and were not surprised, and turned out in 
their best dresses, and with great branches of oak 
to welcome him as he rode into the village, one 
July morning, with many gay-looking gentlemen 
by his side, laughing and talking and making 
merry, and speaking gaily and pleasantly to the 
village people. They came in on the opposite 
side to the Drumble road; indeed, Drumble was 
nothing of a place then, as I have told you. 
Between the last cottage in the village and the 
gates to the old Hall, there was a shady part of 
the road, where the branches nearly met over- 
head, and made a green gloom. If you’ll no- 
tice, when many people are talking merrily out 
of doors in sunlight, they will stop talking for 
an instant, when they come into the cool green 
shade, and either be silent for some little time, 
or else speak graver, and slower, and softer. 
And so old people say those gay gentlemen did ; 
for several people followed to see Alice Carr’s 
pride taken down. They used to tell how the 
cavaliers had to bow their plumed hats in pass- 
ing under the unlopped and drooping boughs. 
I fancy Sir John expected that the lady would 
have rallied her friends, and got ready for a sort 
of battle to defend the entrance to the house; 
but she had no friends. She had no nearer re- 
lations than the Duke of Albemarle, and he was 
mad with her for having refused to come to court, 
and so save her estate according to his advice. 
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Well, Sir John rode on in silence; the tramp 
of the many horses’ feet, and the clumping sound 
of the clogs of the village people were all that 
was heard. Heavy as the great gate was, they 
swung it wide on its hinges, and up'they rode to 
the Hall steps, where the lady stood, in her close, 
plain, Puritan dress, her cheeks one crimson 
flush, her great eyes flashing fire, and no one 
behind her, or with her, or near her, or to be 
seen, but the old, trembling nurse catching at 
her gown in pleading terror. Sir John was tak- 
en aback; he could not go out with swords and 
warlike weapons against a woman; his very 
preparations for forcing an entrance, made him 
ridiculous in his own eyes, and he well knew in 
the eyes of his gay, scornful comrades too; so he 
turned him round about, and bade them stay 
where they were, while he rode close to the steps 
and spoke to the young lady; and there they 
saw him, hat in hand, speaking to her; and she, 
lofty and unmoved, holding her own as if she 
had been a sovereign queen with an army at her 
back. What they said no one heard; but he 
rode back very grave and much changed in his 
look, though his gray eye showed more hawk-like 
than ever, as if seeing the way to his end, though 
as yet afar off. He was not one to be jested with 
before his face; so when he professed to have 
changed his mind, and not to wish to disturb so 
fair a lady in possession, he and his cavaliers 
rode back to the village inn, and roystered there 
all day, and feasted the tenantry, cutting down 
the branches that had incommoded them in their 
morning’s ride to make a bonfire on the village 
green, in which they burnt a figure, which some 
called Old Noll, and others Richard Carr: and 
it might do for either, folks said, for unless they 
had given it the name of a man, most people 
would have taken it for a forked log of wood. 

But the lady’s nurse told the villagers after- 
wards that Mistress Alice went in from the sun- 
ny Hall steps into the chill house shadow, and 
sate her down and wept, as her poor faithful ser- 
vant had never seen her do before, and could not 
have imagined her proud young lady ever doing. 
All through the summer’s day she cried ; and if 
for very weariness she ceased for a time, and only 
sighed as if her heart was breaking, they heard 
through the upper windows, which were open be- 
cause of the heat — the village bells ringing mer- 
rily through the trees, and bursts of chorusses to 
gay cavalier songs, all in favor of the Stuarts. 
All the young lady said was, once or twice, “ Oh 
God! I am very friendless!”—and the old 
nurse knew it was true, and could not contradict 
her ; and always thought, as she said long after, 
that such weary weeping showed there was some 
great sorrow at hand. 

I suppose it was the dreariest sorrow that 
ever a proud woman had; but it came in the 
shape of a gay wedding. How, the village never 
knew. The gay gentlemen rode away from Mor- 
ton the next day as lightly and carelessly as if 
they had attained their end, and Sir John had 
taken possession; and, by and by, the nurse 
came timorously out to market in the village, 
and Mistress Alice was met in the wood walks 
just as grand and as proud as ever in her ways, 
only a little more pale and a little more sad. The 
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truth was, as I have been told, that she and Sir 
John had each taken a fancy to each other in that 
parley they held on the Hall steps: she, in the 
deep wild way in which she took the impressions 
of her whole life, deep down, as if they were burnt 
in. Sir John was a gallant-looking man,and had a 
kind of foreign grace and courtliness about him. 
The way he fancied her, was very different —a 
man’s way, they tell me. She was a beautiful 
woman to be tamed, and made to come to his 
beck and call; and perhaps he read in her soft- 
ening eyes that she might be won, and so all le- 
gal troubles about the possession of the estate 
come to an end in an easy, pleasant manner. He 
came to stay with friends in the neighborhood ; 
he was met in her favorite walks with his plumed 
hat in his hand pleading with her, and she look- 
ing softer and far more lovely than ever; and 
lastly, the tenants were told of the marriage then 
nigh at hand. 

After they were wedded, he stayed for a time 
with her, at the Hall, and then off back to court. 
They do say that her obstinate refusal to go with 
him to London was the cause of their first quar- 
rel; but such fierce, strong wills would quarrel 
the first day of their wedded life. She said that 
the court was no place for an honest woman; 
but surely Sir John knew best, and she might 
have trusted him to take care of her. However, 
he left her all alone; and at first she cried most 
bitterly, and then she took to her old pride, and 
was more haughty and gloomy than ever. By 
and by she found out hidden conventicles ; and, 
as Sir John never stinted her of money, she 
gathered the remnants of the old Puritan party 
about her, and tried to comfort herself with long 
prayers, snuffed through the nose, for the ab- 
sence of her husband; but it was of no use. 
Treat her as he would, she loved him still with a 
terrible love. Once, they say, she put on her 
waiting-maid’s dress, and stole up to London to 
find out what kept him there; and something she 
saw or heard that changed her altogether, for she 
came back as if her heart was broken. They say 
that the only person she loved with all the wild 
strength of her heart, had proved false to her; 
and if so, what wonder! At the best of times 
she was but a gloomy creature, and it was a great 
honor for her father’s daughter to be wedded to 
a Morton. She should not have expected too 
much. 

After her despondency, came her religion. Ev- 
ery old Puritan preacher in the country was wel- 
come at Morton Hall. Surely that was enough 
to disgust Sir John. The Mortons had never 
cared to have much religion; but what they had, 
had been good of its kind hitherto. So, when Sir 
John came down wanting a gay greeting and a 
tender show of love, his lady exhorted him, and 
prayed over him, and quoted the last Puritan 
text she had heard at him; and he swore at her, 
and at her preachers; and made a deadly oath 
that none of them should find harbor or welcome 
in any house of his. She looked scornfully back 
at him, and said she had yet to learn in what 
county of England the house he spoke of was to 
be found; but in the house her father purchased, 
and she inherited, all who preached the Gospel 
should be welcome, let kings make what laws, 
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and kings’ minions swear what oaths they would. 
He said nothing to this: the worse sign for her ; 
but he set his teeth at her; and in an hour's time 
he rode away back to the French witch that had 
beguiled him. 

Before he went away from Morton, he set his 
spies. He longed to catch his wife in his fierce 
clutch, and punish her for defying him. She had 
made him hate her with her Puritanical ways. 
He counted the days till the messenger came, 
splashed up to the top of his deep leather boots, 
to say that my lady had invited the canting Pu- 
ritan preachers of the neighborhood to a prayer- 
meeting, and a dinner, and a night’s rest at her 
house. Sir John smiled, as he gave the messen- 
ger five gold pieces for his pains ; and straight 
took post-horses, and rode long days till he got 
to Morton; and only just in time, for it was the 
very day of the prayer-meeting. Dinners were 
then at one o’clock in the country. The great 
people in London might keep late hours, and 
dine at three in the afternoon or so; but the Mor- 
tons they always clung to the good old ways, 
and, as the church bells were ringing twelve 
when Sir John came riding into the village, he 
knew he might slacken bridle ; and, casting one 
glance at the smoke which came hurrying up as 
if from a newly-mended fire, just behind the wood, 
where he knew the Hall-kitchen chimney stood, 
Sir John stopped at the smithy, and pretended to 
question the smith about his horse’s shoes , but 
he took little heed of the answers, being more oc- 
cupied by an old serving-man from the Hall, who 
had been loitering about the smithy half the 
morning, as folk thought afterwards, to keep 
some appointment with Sir John. When their 
talk was ended, Sir John lifted himself straight 
in his saddle, cleared his throat, and spoke out 
aloud :— 

“TI grieve to hear your lady is so ill.” The- 
smith wondered at this, for all the village knew 
of the coming feast at the Hall; the spring- 
chickens had been bought up, and the cade- 
lambs killed ; for the preachers in those days, if 
they fasted they fasted, if they fought they fought, 
if they prayed they prayed, sometimes for three 
hours at a standing; and if they feasted they 
feasted, and knew what good eating was,. be- 
lieve me. 

“ My lady ill!” said the smith, as if he doubted: 
the old prim serving-man’s word. And the latter 
would have chopped in with an angry assevera- 
tion (he had been at Worcester and fought on the 
right side), but Sir John cut him short. 

“My lady is very ill, good Master Fox. It 
touches her here,” continued he, pointing to his 
head. “I am come down to take her to. London, 
where the king’s own physician shall prescribe 
for her.” And he rode slowly up to the Hall. 

The lady was as well as ever she had' been in 
her life, and happier than she had often been — 
for in a few minutes some of those whom she 
esteemed so highly would be about her ; some 
of those who had known and valued her father 
— her dead father, to whom her sorrowful heart 
turned in its woe, as the only true lover and 
friend she had ever had on earth. Many of the 
preachers would have ridden far— was all in or- 
der in their rooms, and on the table in the great 
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dining parlor? She had got into restless, hur- 
ried ways, of late. She went round below, and 
then she mounted the great oak staircase to see 
if the tower bed-chamber was all in order for old 
Master Hilton, the oldest among the preach- 
ers. Meanwhile, the maidens below were carry- 
ing in mighty cold rounds of spiced beef, quar- 
ters of lamb, chicken-pies, and all such provisions, 
when, suddenly, they knew not how, they found 
themselves each seized by strong arms, their 
aprons thrown over their heads, after the man- 
ner of a gag, and themselves borne out of the 
house on to the poultry green behind, where with 
threats of what worse might befall them, they 
were sent with many a shameful word —(Sir 
John could not always command his men many of 
whom had been soldiers in the French wars) — 
back into the village. They scudded away like 
frightened hares. My lady was strewing the 
white-headed preacher's room with the last year’s 
lavender, and stirring up the sweet-pot on the 
dressing-table, when she heard a step on the ech- 
oing stairs. It was no measured tread of any Pu- 
ritan ; it was the clang of a man of war, coming 
nearer and nearer, with loud, rapid strides. She 
knew the step ; her heart stopped beating, not for 
fear, but because she loved Sir John even yet; 
and she took a step forward to meet him, and 
then stood still and trembled, for the flattering 
false thought came before her that he might have 
come yet in some quick impulse of reviving love, 
and that his hasty step might be prompted by the 
—- tenderness of a husband. But when 

e reached the door, she looked as calm and in- 
different as ever. 

“ My lady,” said he, “ you are gathering your 
friends to some feast; may I know who are thus 
invited to revel in my house? Some graccless 
fellows, I see, from the store of meat and drink 
below: wine-bibbers and drunkards, I fear.” 

But, by the working glance of his eye she saw 
that he knew all; and she spoke with a cold dis- 
tinctness : 

“Master Ephraim Dixon, Master Zerubbabel 
Hopkins, Master Help-me-or-I-perish Perkins, 
and some other godly ministers, come to spend 
the afternoon in my house.” 

He went to her, and in his rage, he struck her! 
She put up no arm to save herself, but reddened 
a little with the pain; and then, drawing her 
neckerchief on one side, she looked at the crim- 
son mark on her white neck. 

“It serves me right,” she said. “I wedded 
one of my father’s enemies; one of those who 
would have hunted the oldman to death. I gave 
my father’s enemy house and lands, when he 
came as a beggar to my door; —I followed m 
wicked, wayward heart in this, instead of mind- 
ing-my dying father’s words. Strike again, and 
avenge him yet more!” 

But'he would not, because she bade him. He 
unloosed his sash, and bound her arms tight, 
fight together, and she never struggled or spoke. 
Then pushing Ker so, that she was obliged to sit 
down on: the side : 

“ Sit there,” he said, “ and hear how I will wel- 
come the:old hypocrites you have dared to ask 
te my ‘house—my house and my ancestors’ 
honse, long before your father —a canting ped- 
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lar — hawked his goods about, and cheated hon- 
est men.” 

And, opening the chamber window right above 
those Hall-steps where she had awaited him in 
her maiden beauty scarce three short years ago, 
he greeted the company of preachers as they rode 
up to the Hall with such terrible hideous Jan- 
guage, (my lady had provoked him past all bear- 
ing, you see), that the old men turned round 
aghast, and made the best of their way back to 
their own places. 

Meanwhile, Sir John’s serving-men below had 
obeyed their master’s orders. They had gone 
through the house, closing every window, every 
shutter, and every door, but leaving all else just 
as it was;—the cold meats on the table, the hot 
meats on the spit, the silver flagons on the side- 
board—all just as if it were ready for a feast ; 
and then Sir John’s head-servant, he that I spoke 
of before, came up and told his master all was 
ready. 

“Ys the horse and the pillion all ready? Then 
you and I must be my lady’s tire-women ;” and 
as it seemed to her in mockery, but in reality 
with a deep purpose, they dressed the helpless 
woman in her riding things all awry, and, strange 
and disorderly, Sir John carried her down stairs; 
and he and his man bound her on the pillion; 
and Sir John mounted before. The man shut 
and locked the great house-door, and the echoes 
of the clang went through the empty Hall with 
an ominous sound. “Throw the key,” said Sir 
John, “deep into the mere yonder. My lady 
may go seek it if she lists, when next I set her 
arms at liberty. Till then I know whose house 
Morton Hall shall be called.” 

“Sir John! it shall be called the Devil’s House, 
and you shall be his steward.” 

But the poor lady liad better have held her 
tongue ; for Sir John only laughed, and told her 
to rave on. As he passed through the village, 
with his serving men riding behind, the tenantry 
came out and stood at their doors, and pitied 
him for having a mad wife, and praised him for 
his care of her, and of the chance he gave her 
of amendment by taking her up to be seen b 
the King’s physician. But somehow the Hall 
got an ugly name; the roast and boiled meats, 
the ducks, the chickens had time to drop into 
dust, before any human being now dared to enter 
in; or, indeed, had any right to enter in, for Sir 
John never came back to Morton ; and as for my 
lady, some said she was dead, and some said she 
was mad and shut up in London, and some said 
Sir John had taken her to a convent abroad. 

“ And what did become of her?” asked we, 
— up to Mrs. Dawson. 

“ Nay, how should I know ? 

“ But what do you think ?” we asked, pertina 
ciously. 

“T cannot tell. I have heard that after Sir 
John was killed at the battle of fhe Boyne she 
got loose and came wandering back to Morton, 
to her old nurse’s house ; but, indeed, she was 
mad then out and out, and I’ve no doubt Sir 
John had seen it coming on. She used to have 
visions and dream dreams; and some thought 
her a prophetess; and some thought her fairly 
crazy. at she said about the Mortons was 
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awful. 
and their house to be razed to the ground, while 
edlars and hucksters such as her own people, her 


She doomed them to die out of the land, 


‘ather, had been, should dwell where the knight- 
ly Mortons had once lived. One winter’s night 
she strayed away, and the next morning they 
found the poor crazy woman frozen to death in 
Drumble meeting-house yard ; and the Mr. Mor- 
ton who had succeeded to Sir John had her de- 
cently buried where she was found, by the side 
of her father’s grave.” 

We were silent for atime. “ And when was 
the old Hall opened, Mrs. Dawson, please ?” 

“Oh! when the Mr. Morton, our Squire Mor- 
ton’s grandfather came into possession. He was 
a distant cousin of Sir John’s, a much quieter 
kind of man. He had all the old rooms opened 
wide, and aired, and fumigated ; and the strange 
fragments of musty food were collected and 
burnt in the yard ; but somehow that old dining- 
parlor had always a charnel-house smell, and no 
one ever liked making merry in it — thinking of* 
the gray old preachers, whose ghosts might be 
even then scenting the meats afar off, and troop- 
ing unbidden to a feast, that was not that of 
which they were baulked. I was glad for one 
when the Squire’s father built another dining- 
room; and no servant in the house will go an 
errand into the old dining-parlor after dark, I 
can assure ye.” 

‘“‘T wonder if the way the last Mr. Morton had 
to sell his land to the people at Drumble had 
anything to do with old Lady Morton’s prophe- 
cy,” said my mother, musingly. 

“ Not at all,” said Mrs. Dawson, sharply. “ M 
lady was crazy, and her words not to be minded. 
I should like to see the cotton spinners of Drum- 
ble offer to purchase land from the Squire. Be- 
sides, there’s a strict entail now. They can’t 
purchase the land if they would. A set of trad- 
ing pedlars indeed!” 

I remember Ethelinda and I looked at each 
other at this word “ pedlars ;” which was the 
very word she had put into Sir John’s mouth 
when taunting his wife with her father’s low 
birth and calling. We thought,“ We shall 
see.” 

Alas! we have seen. 

Soon after that evening our good old friend 
Mrs. Dawson died. I remember it well, because 
Ethelinda and I were put into mourning for the 
first time in our lives. A dear little brother of 
ours had died only the year before ; and then my 
father and mother had decided that we were too 
young; that there was no necessity for their 
incurring the expense of black frocks. We 
mourned for the little delicate darling in our 
hearts, I know; and, to this day, I often wonder 
what it would have been to have had a brother. 
But when Mrs. Dawson died it became a sort of 
duty we owed to the Squire’s family to go into 
black, and very proud and pleased Ethelinda 
and I were with our new frocks. I remember 
dreaming Mrs. Dawson was alive again, and cry- 
ing, because I thought my new frock would be 
taken away from me. But all this has nothing 
to do with Morton Hall. 

When I first became aware of the greatness 
of the Squire’s station in life, his family consist- 
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ed of himself, his wife (a frail, delicate lady), 
his only son “little master,” as Mrs. Dawson 
was allowed to call him, “the young Squire,” as 
we in the village always termed him. His name 
was John Marmaduke. He was always called 
John; and after Mrs. Dawson’s story of the old 
Sir John, I used to wish he might not bear that 
ill-omened name. He used to ride through the 
village in his bright scarlet coat, his long fair 
curling hair falling over his lace collar, and his 
broad black hat and feather shading his merr 
blue eyes. Ethelinda and I thought then, anit 
shall always think, there never was such a boy. 
He had a fine high spirit too of his own, and 
once horse-whipped a groom twice as big as him- 
self, who had thwarted him. To see him and 
Miss Phillis go tearing through the village on 
their pretty Arabian horses, laughing as they 
met the west wind, and their long golden curls 
flying behind them, you would have thought 
them brother and sister rather than nephew and 
aunt; for Miss Phillis was the Squire’s sister, 
much younger than himself; indeed at the time 
I speak of, I don’t think she could have been 
above seventeen, and the young Squire, her neph- 
ew, was nearly ten. I remember Mrs. Dawson 
sending for my mother and me up to the Hall 
that we might see Miss Phillis dressed ready to 
go to a ball given at some great lord’s house to 
Prince William of Gloucester, nephew to good 
old George the Third. ' 

When Mrs. Elizabeth, Mrs. Morton’s maid, 
saw us at tea in Mrs. Dawson’s room, she asked 
Ethelinda and me if we would not like to come 
into Miss Phillis’s dressing-room and watch her 
dress; and then she said, if we could promise to 
keep from touching anything, she would make 
interest for us to go. We would have promised 
to stand on our heads, and would have tried to 
do so too, to earn such a privilege. So in we 
went, and stood together hand-in-hand up in a 
corner out of the way, feeling very red, and shy, 
and hot, till Miss Phillis put us at our ease by 
playing all manner of comical tricks, just to 
make us laugh, which at last we did outright in 
spite of all our endeavors to be grave, lest Mrs. 
Elizabeth should complain of us to my mother. 
I recollect the scent of the maréchale powder with 
which Miss Phillis’s hair was just sprinkled; and 
how she shook her head, like a young colt, to work 
the hair loose which Mrs. Elizabeth was strain- 
ing up over a cushion. Then Mrs. Elizabeth 
would try a little of Mrs. Morton’s rouge; and 
Miss Phillis would wash it off with a wet towel, 
saying that she liked her own paleness better 
than any performer's color; and when Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth wanted just to touch her cheeks once 
more, she hid herself behind the great arm-chair, 
peeping out with her sweet merry face, first at 
one side and then at another, till we all heard 
the Squire’s voice at the door, asking her, if she 
was dressed, to come and show herself to Mad- 
am, her sister-in-law ; for, as I said, Mrs. Morton 
was a great invalid, and unable to go out to any 
grand parties like this. We were all silent in 
an instant; and even Mrs. Elizabeth thought no 
more of the rouge, but how to get Miss Phillis’s 
beautiful blue dress on quick enough. She had 





cherry-colored knots in her hair, and her breast- 
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knots were of the same ribbon. Her gown was 
open in front, to a quilted white silk skirt. We 
felt very shy of her as she stood there fully 
dressed — she looked so much grander than any- 
thing we had ever seen; and it was like a relief 
when Mrs. Elizabeth told us to go down to Mrs. 
Dawson’s parlor, where my mother was sitting 
all this time. 

Just as we were telling how merry and comic- 
al Miss Phillis had been, in came a footman. 
“ Mrs. Dawson,” said he, “the Squire bids me 
ask you to go with Mrs. Sidebotham into the 
west parlor, to have a look at Miss Morton be- 
fore she goes.” We went too, clinging to my 
mother. Miss Phillis looked rather shy as we 
came in, and stood just by the door. I think we 
all must have shown her that we had never seen 
anything so beautiful, as she was, in our lives 
before ; for she went very scarlet at our fixed 
gaze of admiration, and to relieve herself she 
began to play all manner of antics, whirling 
round, and making cheeses with her rich silk 
petticoat, unfurling her fan (a present from Mad- 
am to complete her dress), and peeping first on 
one side and then on the other, just as she had 
done upstairs; and then catching hold of her 
nephew, and insisting that he should dance a 
minuet with her until the carriage came, which 
proposal made him very angry, as it was an in- 
sult to his manhood (at nine years old) to sup- 
pose he could dance. “It was all very well for 
girls to make fools of themselves,” he said, “ but 
it did not do for men.” And Ethelinda and I 
thought we had never heard so fine a speech be- 
fore. But the carriage came before we had half 
feasted our eyes enough; and the Squire came 
from his wife’s room to order the little master to 
bed, and hand his sister to the carriage. 

I remember a good deal of talk about royal 
dukes and unequal marriages that night. I be- 
lieve Miss Phillis did dance with Prince Wil- 
liam; and I have often heard that she bore 
away the bell at the ball, and that no one came 
near her for beauty and pretty merry ways. In 
a day or two after I saw her scampering through 
the village, looking just as she did before she 
had danced with a royal duke. We all thought 
she would marry some one great, and used to 
look out for the lord who was to take her away. 
But poor Madam died, and there was no one but 
Miss Phillis to comfort her brother, for the young 
Squire was gone away to some great school down 
south; and Miss Phillis grew grave, and reined 
in her pony to keep by the Squire’s side, when 
he rode out on his steady old mare in his lazy, 
careless way. 

We did not hear so much of the doings at the 
hall now Mrs. Dawson was dead; so I cannot 
tell how it was; but by and by there was a talk 
of bills that were once paid weekly, being now 
allowed to run to quarter day; and then, instead 
of being settled every quarter day, they were 
_ off to Christmas; and many said they had 

ard enough work to get their money then. A 
buzz went through the village that the young 
squire played high at college, and that he made 
away with more money than his father could 
afford. But when he came down to Morton, he 
was as handsome as ever; and J, for one, never 
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believed evil of him; though I'll allow others 
might cheat him, and he never suspect it. His 
aunt was as fond of him as ever; and he of her. 
Many is the time I have seen them out walking 
together, sometimes sad enough, sometimes mer- 

as ever. By and by, my father heard of 
sales of small pieces of land, not included in the 
entail; and at last, things got so bad, that the 
very crops were sold yet green upon the ground, 
for any price folks would give, so that there was 
but ready money paid. The Squire at length 
gave way entirely, and never left the house ; and 
the young master in London; and poor Miss 
Phillis used to go about trying to see after the 
workmen and laborers, and save what she could. 
By this time she would be above thirty; Ethe- 
linda and I were nineteen and twenty-one when 
my mother died, and that was some years be- 
fore this. Well, at last the Squire died; they do 
say of a broken heart at his son’s extravagance ; 
and, though the lawyers kept it very close, it be- 
gan to be rumored that Miss Phillis’s fortune 
had gone too. Any way the creditors came 
down on the estate like wolves. It was entailed 
and it could not be sold; but they put it into the 
hands of a lawyer who was to get what be could 
out of it, and have no pity for the poor young 
Squire who had not a roof for his head. Miss 
Phillis went to live by herself in a little cottage 
in the village, at the end of the property, which 
the lawyer allowed her to have becanse he could 
not let it to any one, it was so tumble-down and 
old. We never knew what she lived on, poor 
lady, but she said she was well in health, which 
was all we durst ask about. She came to sce 
my father just before he died; and he seemed 
made bold with the feeling that he was a dying 
man; so he asked, what I had longed to know 
for many a year, where was the young Squire? He 
had never been seen in Morton since his father’s 
funeral. Miss Phillis said he was gone abroad; 
but in what part he was then, she herself hardly 
knew; only she had a feeling that, sooner or 
later, he would come back to the old place; 
where she should strive to keep a home for him 
whenever he was tired of wandering about, and 
trying to make his fortune. 

“ Trying to make his fortune still ?’ asked my 
father, his questioning eyes saying more than his 
words. Miss Phillis shook her head with a sad 
meaning in her face ; and we understood it all. 
He was at some French gaming-table, if he was 
not at an English one. 

Miss Phillis was right. It might be a year 
after my father’s death when he came back, look- 
ing old and gray and worn. He came to our 
door just after we had barred it one winter's 
evening. Ethelinda and I still lived at the farm, 
trying to keep it up and make it pay; but it was 
hard work. We heard a step coming up the 
straight pebble walk ; and then it stopped right 
at our door, under the very porch, and we heard 
a man’s breathing, quick and short. 

“ Shall I open the door ?” said I. 

“No, wait!” said Ethelinda; for we lived 
alone, and there was no cottage near us. We 
held our breaths. There came a knock. 

“'Who’s there ?” I cried. 





ee Where does Miss Morton live — Miss Phil- 
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We were not sure if we ‘would answer him ;| aunt, Miss Phillis, we ventured to speak a bit to 


fot she, like us, lived alone. 

“ Who’s there ?” again said 

“Your master,” he answered, proud and 
angry. “My name is John Morton. Where 
does Miss Phillis live ?” 

We had the door unbarred in a trice, and beg- 
ged him to come in; to pardon our rudeness. 
We would have given him of our best, as was his 
due from us; but he only listened to the di- 
rections we gave him to his aunt’s, and took no 
notice of our apologies. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Ur to this time we had felt it rather imperti- 
nent to tell each other of our individual silent 
wonder as to what Miss Phillis lived on; but I 
know in our hearts we each thought about it, 
with a kind of respectful pity for her fallen low 
estate. Miss Phillis, that we remembered like 
an angel for beauty, and like a little princess for 
the imperious sway she exercised, and which was 
such swect compulsion that we had all felt proud 
to be her slaves; Miss Phillis was now a worn, 
plain woman, in homely dress, tending towards 
old age ; and looking — (at that time I dared not 
have spoken so insolent a thought, not even to 
myself) — but she did look as if she had hardly 
the proper nourishing food she required. One 
day, I remember Mrs. Jones the butcher's wife 
— (she was a Drumble person) — saying in her 
saucy way, that she was not surprised to see Miss 
Morton so bloodless and pale, for she only treat- 
ed herself to a Sunday’s dinner of meat, and 
lived on slop and bread and butter all the rest of 
the week. Ethelinda put on her severe face —a 
look that I am afraid of to this day — and said, 
“Mrs. Jones, do you suppose Miss Morton can 
eat your half-starved meat? You do not know 
how choice and dainty she is, as becomes one 
born and bred like her. What was it we had to 
bring for her only last Saturday from the grand 
new butcher's in Drumble, Biddy ? ” — (We took 
our eggs to market in Drumble every Saturday, 
for the cotton spinners would give us a higher 
price than the Morton people; the more fools 
they !) 

I thought it rather cowardly of Ethelinda to 
put the story-telling on me; but she always 
thought a great deal of saving her soul; more 
than I did, I am afraid, for I made answer as 
bold as a lion, “ Two sweetbreads at a shilling 
a-piece ; and a fore-quarter of house-lamb, at 
eighteenpence a pound.” So off went Mrs. Jones 
in a huff, saying “their meat was good enough 
for Mrs. Donkin, the great mill-owner’s widow, 
and might serve a beggarly Morton any day.” 
When we were alone, I said to Ethelinda, “ I’m 
afraid we shall have to pay for our lies at the 
great day of account,” and Ethelinda answered 
very sharply — (she’s a good sister in the main) 
—“ Speak for yourself, Biddy. I never said a 
word. I only asked questions. How could I 
help it if you told lies? I’m sure I wondered 
at you, how glib you spoke out what was not 
true.” But I knew she was glad I told the lies in 
her heart. 

After the poor Squire came to live with his 





ourselves. We were sure they were pinched, 
They looked like it. He had a bad hacking 
cough at times; though he was so dignified an 
proud he would never cough when any one was 
near. I have seen him up before it was day, 
sweeping the dung off the roads, to try and get 
enough to manure the little plot of ground be- 
hind the cottage, which Miss Phillis had let alone, 
but which her nephew used to dig in and till; for, 
said he, one day, in his grand slow way “ he was 
always fond of experiments in- agriculture.” 
Ethelinda and I do believe that the two or 
three score of cabbages he raised were all they 
had to live on that winter, besides the bit of 
meal and tea they got at the village shop. 

One Friday night I said to Ethelinda, “It is a 
shame to take these eggs to Drumble to sell, 
and never to offer one to the Squire, on whose 
lands we were born.” She answered “I have 
thought so many a time; but how can we 
do it? I, for one, dare not offer them to 
the Squire ; and as for Miss Phillis it would 
seem like impertinence.” “TIl try at it,” 
said I. 

So that night I took some eggs—fresh yel- 
low eggs from our own pheasant hen, the like of 
which there were not for twenty miles round — 
and [laid them softly after dusk on one of the 
little stone seats in the porch of Miss Phillis’s 
cottage. But, alas! when we went to market at 
Drumble, early the next morning, there were my 
eggs all shattered and splashed, making an ugly 
yellow pool in the road just in front of the cot- 
tage. I had meant to have followed it up by 
a chicken or so; but I saw now that it would 
never do. Miss Phillis came now and then to 
call on us; she was a little more high and dis- 
tant than she had been when a girl, and we felt 
we must keep our place. I suppose we had af- 
fronted the young Squire, for he never came near 
our house. 

Well; there came a hard winter, and provi- 
sions rose; and Ethelinda and I had much ado 
to make ends meet. If it had not been for my 
sister’s good management, we should have been 
in debt, L know ; but she proposed that we 
should go without dinner, and only have a break- 
fast and a tea, to which I agreed, you may be 
sure. 

One baking day I had made some cakes for 
tea — potato-cakes we called them. They had 
a savory hot smell about them; and, to tempt 
Ethelinda, who was not quite well, I cooked a 
rasher of bacon. Just as we were sitting down 
Miss Phillis knocked at our door. We let her 


in. God only knows how white and haggard she 
looked. The heat of our kitchen made her tot- 


ter, and for awhile she could not speak. But all 
the time she looked at the food on the table as if 
she feared to shut her eyes lest it should all yan- 
ish away. It was an eager stare like that of some 
animal, poor soul! “If I durst,” said Ethe- 
linda, wishing to ask her to share our meal, 
but being afraid to speak out. I did not speak, 
but handed her the good hot buttered cake ; 
on which she seized, and putting it up to her 
lips as if to taste it, she fell back in her chair, 
crying. 
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We had never seen a Morton cry before; and 
it was something awful. We stood silent and 
aghast. She recovered herself, but did not taste 
the food ; on the contrary, she covered it up with 
both her hands, as if afraid of losing it. “If 
you'll allow me,” said she, in a stately kind of 
way to make up for our having seen her crying, 
“T'll take it to my nephew.” And she got up 
to go away; but she could hardly stand for very 
weakness, and had to sit down again ; she smiled 
at us, and said she was a little dizzy, but it would 
soon go off; but as she smiled the bloodless lips 
were drawn far back over her teeth, making her 
face seem somehow like a death’s head. “ Miss 
Morton,” said I,“ do honor us by taking tea 
with us this once. The Squire, your father, once 
took a luncheon with my father, and we are 
proud of it to this day.” I poured her out some 
tea, which she drank; the food she shrank away 
from as if the very sight of it turned her sick 
again. But when she rose to go she looked at 
it with her sad wolfish eyes, as if she could not 
leave it; and at last she broke into a low cry, 
and said, “ Oh, Bridget, we are starving! We 
are starving for want of food! I can bear it; I 
don’t mind; but he suffers, oh, how he suffers ! 
Let me take him food for this one night.” 

We could hardly speak; our hearts were in 
our throats, and the tears ran down our cheeks 
like rain. We packed up a basket, and carried 
it to her very door, never venturing to speak a 
word, for we knew what it must have cost to say 
that. When we left her at the cottage we made 
her our usual deep courtesy, but she fell upon 
our necks and kissed us. For several nights 
after she hovered round our house about dusk ; 
but she would never come in again, and face us 
in candle or fire-light, much less meet us by day- 
light. We took out food to her as regularly as 
might be, and gave it to her in silence, and with 
the deepest courtesies we could make, we felt so 
honored. We had many plans now she had per- 
mitted us to know of her distress. We hoped 
she would allow us to go on serving her in some 
way as became us as Sidebothams. But one 
night she never came; we staid out in the cold 
bleak wind looking into the dark for her thin 
worn figure; all in vain. Late the next after- 
noou the young Squire lifted the latch, and stood 
right in the middle of our house-place. The 
roof was low overhead ; and made lower by the 
deep beams supporting the floor above; he 
stooped as he looked at us, and tried to form 
words, but no sound came out of his lips. I 
never saw such gaunt woe: no, never! At last 
he took me by the shoulder, and led me out of 
the house. 

“Come with me!” he said, when we were in 
the open air, asif that gave him strength to speak 
audibly. I needed no second word. We enter- 
ed Miss Phillis’s cottage; a liberty I had never 
taken before. What little furniture was there it 
was clear to be seen were cast-off fragments of 
the old splendor of Morton Hall. No fire. Gray 
wood ashes lay on the hearth. An old settee, 
once white and gold, now doubly shabby in its 
fall from its former estate. On it lay Miss Phil- 
lis, very pale ; very still; her eyes shut. 

“Tell me!” he gasped. “Is she dead? I 
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think she is asleep; but she looks so strange — 
as if she might be—” He could not say the 
awful word again. Istooped and felt no warmthi ; 
only a cold chill atmosphere seemed to surround 


her. 
“She is dead!” I replied at length. “Oh, 
Miss Phillis!” and, like a fool, I 


Miss Phillis! 

began to cry. But he sate down without a tear, 
and looked vacantly at the empty hearth. I 
dared not cry any more when I saw him so stony 
sad. I did not know what to do. I could not 
leave him ; and yet I had no excuse for stay- 
ing. I went up to Miss Phillis, and softly 
arranged the gray ragged locks about her 
face. 

“Aye!” said he. She must be laid out. Who 
so fit to do it as you and your sister, children of 
good old Robert Sidebotham.” 

“ Oh! my master, ” I said, this is no fit place for 
you. Let me fetch my sister to sit up with me 
all night ; and honor us by sleeping at our poor 
little cottage. 

I did not expect he would have done it; but 
after a few minutes’ silence he agreed to my pro- 
posal. I hastened home, and told Ethelinda, 
and both of us crying, we heaped up the fire, and 
spread the table with food, and made up a bed 
in one corner of the floor. While I stood ready 
to go I saw Ethelinda open the great chest in 
which we kept our treasures; and out she took 
a fine Holland shift that had been one of my 
mother’s wedding shifts; and, seeing what she 
was after, I went up stairs and brought down a 
piece of rare old lace, a good deal darned to be 
sure, but still old Brussels point, bequeathed to 
me long ago by my god-mother, Mrs. Dawson. 
We huddled these things under our cloaks, 
locked the door behind us and set out to do all 
we could now for poor Miss Phillis. We found 
the Squire sitting just as we left him; I hardly 
knew if he understood me when I told him how 
to unlock our door, and gave him the key; 
though I spoke as distinctly as ever I could for 
the choking in my throat. At last he rose and 
went; and Ethelinda and I composed her poor 
thin limbs to decent rest, and wrapped her in 
the fine Holland shift; and then I plaited up my 
lace into a close cap to tie up the wasted fea- 
tures. When all was done we looked upon her 
from a little distance. 

“A Morton to die of hunger!” said Ethe- 
linda solemnly. “ We should not have dared to 
think that such a thing was within the chances 
of life; do you remember that evening, when 
you and I were little children, and she a 
merry young lady peeping at us from behind her 
fan ?” 

We. did not cry any more; we felt very 
still and awe-struck. After a while I said, 
“I wonder if after all the young Squire did 
go to our house. He had a strange look 
about him. If I dared I would go and see.” 
I opened the door; the night was black as 
pitch; the air very still. “Ill go.” said I; 
and off I went, not meeting a creature, for it 
was long past eleven. I reached our house; the 
window was long and low, anc the shutters were old 
and shrunk. Icould peep between them well, and 





see all that was going on. He was there sitting 
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over the fire, never shedding atear; but seeming 
as if he saw-his past life in the embers. The 
food we had prepared was untouched. Once or 
twice, during my long watch (I was more than 
an hour away), he turned towards the food, and 
made as though he would have eaten it, and 
then shuddered back; but at last he seized it, 
and tore it with his teeth, and laughed and re- 
joiced over it like some starved animal. I could 
not keep from crying then. He gorged himself 
with great morsels; and when he could eat no 
more, it seemed as if his strength for suffering 
had come back; he threw himself on the bed, 
and such a passion of despair I never heard of, 
much less ever saw. I could not bear to witness 
it. The dead Miss Phillis lay calm and still; 
her trials were over. I would go back and watch 
with Ethelinda. 

When the pale gray morning dawn stole in, 
making us shiver and shake after our vigil, the 
Squire returned. We were both mortal afraid 
of him, we knew not why. He looked quiet 
enough — the lines were worn deep before — no 
new traces were there. He stood and looked at 
his aunt for a minute or two. Then he went up 
into the loft above the room where we were; he 
brought a small paper parcel down; bade us 
keep on our watch yet a little time. First one 
and then the other of us went home to get some 
food. It was a bitter black frost; no one was 
out, who could stop indoors; and those who 
were out cared not to stop to speak. Towards 
afternoon the air darkened, and a great snow- 
storm came on. We durst not be left, only one 
alone; yet at the cottage where Miss Phillis had 
lived there was neither fire nor fuel. So we sate 
and shivered and shook till morning. The 
Squire never came that night nor all next 
day. 
“What must we do?” asked Ethelinda, 
broken down entirely. “I shall die if I stop 
here another night. We must tell the neighbors 
and get help for the watch.” 

“So we must,” said I, very low and grieved. 
I went out and told the news at the nearest 
house, taking care, you may be sure, never to 
speak of the hunger and cold Miss Phillis must 
have endured in silence. It was bad enough to 
have them come in, and make their remarks on 
the poor bits of furniture ; for no one had known 
their bitter straits even as much as Ethelinda 
and me, and we had been shocked at the bare- 
ness of the place. I did hear that one or two of 
the more ill-conditioned had said, it was not for 
nothing we had kept the death to ourselves for 
two nights; that to judge from the lace on her 
cap there must have been some pretty pickings. 
Ethelinda would have contradicted this, but I 
bade her let it alone ; it would save the memory 
of the proud Mortons from the shame that pov- 
erty is thought to be; and as for us, why we 
could live it down. But on the whole people 
came forward kindly; money was not wanting 
to bury her well, if not grandly as became her 
birth; and many a one was bidden to the funeral 
who might have looked after her a little more in 
her lifetime. Among others was Squire Har- 
greaves from Bothwick Hall over the Moors. 
He was some kind of far-away cousin to the 
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Mortons. So when he came he was asked to go 
chief mourner in Squire Morton’s strange ab- 
sence, which I should have wondered at the 
more if I had not thought him almost crazy 
when I watched his ways through the shutter 
that night. Squire Hargreaves started when 
they paid him the compliment of asking him to 
take the head of the coffin. 

“ Where is her nephew ?” asked he. 

“No one has seen him since eight o'clock last 
Thursday morning.” 

“But I saw him at noon on Thursday,” said 
Squire Hargreaves with a round oath. “He 
came over the Moors to tell me of his aunt’s 
death ; and to ask me to give him a little money 
to bury her, on the pledge of his gold shirt-but- 
tons. He said I was a cousin, and could pity a 
gentleman in such sore need. That the buttons 
were his mother’s first gift to him; and that I 
was to keep them safe, for some day he would 
make his fortune and come back to redeem 
them. He had not known his aunt was so ill, or 
he would have parted with these buttons sooner, 
though he held them as more precious than he 
could tell me. I gave him money; but I could 
not find in my heart to take the buttons. He 
bade me not tell of all this; but when a man 
is missing it is my duty to give all the clue I 
can. 

And so their poverty was blazoned abroad! 
But folk forgot it all in the search for the Squire 
on the moor side. Two days they searched in 
vain; the third upwards of a hundred men 
turned out hand-in-hand, step to step, to leave 
no foot of ground unsearched. They found him 
stark and stiff, with Squire Hargreaves’s money, 
and his mother’s gold buttons, safe in his waist- 
coat pocket. 

And we laid him down by the side of his poor 
Aunt Phillis. 


After the Squire, John Marmaduke Morton, 
had been found dead in that sad way on the 
dreary moors, the creditors seemed to lose all 
hold on the property ; which indeed, during the 
seven years they had had it, they had drained as 
dry as a sucked orange. But for a long time no 
one seemed to know who rightly was the owner 
of Morton Hall and lands. The old house fell 
out of repair, the chimneys were full of starlings’ 
nests ; the flags in the terrace in front were hidden 
by the long grass; the panes in the windows 
were broken no one knew how or why, for the 
children of the village got up a tale that the 
house was haunted. Ethelinda and I went 
sometimes in the summer mornings, and gath- 
ered some of the roses that were being strangled 
by the bind-weed that spread over all; and we 
used to try and weed the old flower-garden a 
little ; but we were no longer young, and the 
stooping made our backs ache. Still we always 
felt happier if we cleared but ever such a little 
space. Yet we did not go there willingly in the 
afternoons, and left the garden always long before 
the first slight shade of dusk. 

We did not choose to ask the common a 
—many of them were weavers for the Drumble 
manufacturers, and no longer decent hedgers 
and ditchers — we did not choose to ask them, I 
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say, who was squire now, or where he lived. 
But one day, a great London lawyer came to the 
Morton Arms, and made a pretty stir. He came 
on behalf of a General Morton, who was squire 
now, though he was far away in India. He had 
been written to, and they had proved him heir, 
though he was a very distant cousin; farther 
back than Sir John, I think. And now he had 
sent word they were to take money of his that 
was in England, and put the house in thorough 
repair ; for that three maiden sisters of his who 
lived in some town in the north, would come 
and live at Morton Hall till his return. So the 
lawyer sent fora Drumble builder, and gave him 
directions. We thought it would have been pret- 
tier if he had hired John Cobb, the Morton 
builder and joiner, he that had made the Squire’s 
coffin, and the Squire’s father’s before that. In- 
stead, came a troop of Drumble men, knocking 
and tumbling about in the Hall, and making 
their jests up and down all those stately rooms. 
Ethelinda and I never went near the place till 
they were gone, bag and baggage. And then 
what a change! the old casement windows, with 
their heavy “Jeaded panes half o’ergrown with 
vines and roses were taken away, and great star- 
ing sash windows were in their stead. New grates 
inside , all modern, newfangled, and smoking, 
instead of the brass dogs which held the mighty 
logs of wood in the old | Squire’s time. The little 
square Turkey carpet under the dining table, 
which had served Miss Phillis, was not good 
enough for these new Mortons; the dining- 
room was all carpeted over. We peeped into 
the old dining-parlor; that parlor where the din- 
ner for the Puritan preachers had been laid out ; 
the flag parlor as it had been called of late years. 
But it had a damp earthy smell, and was used as 
alumber-room We shut the door quicker than 
we had opened it. We came away disappointed. 
The Hall was no longer like our own honored 
Morton Hall. 

“After all, these three ladies are Mortons,” 
said Ethelinda to me. “We must not forget 
that: we must go and pay our duty to them as 
soon as they have appeared in church.” 

Accordingly we went. But we had heard and 
seen a little of them before we paid our respects 
at the Hall. Their maid had been down in the 
village ; their maid as she was called now; but 
a miuid-of-all-work she had been until now, as 
she very soon let out when we questioned her. 
However, we were never proud; and she was a 
good honest farmer’s daughter out of Northum- 
berland. What work she did make with the 
Queen’s English! The folk in Lancashire are 
said to speak broad; but I could always under- 
stand our own kindly tongue, whereas when 
Mrs. Turner told me her name, both Ethelinda 
and I could have sworn she said Donagh, and 
were afraid she was an Irishwoman. Her ladies 
were what you may call past the bloom of youth; 
Miss Sophronia — Miss Morton, properly — w as 
just sixty ; Miss Annabella, three years younger; 
and Miss Dorothy (or Baby as they called her, 
when they were by themselves), was two years 
younger still. Mrs. ‘Turner was very confidential 
to us, partly because I doubt not she had heard 
of our old connection with the family, and partly 
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because she was an arrant talker, and was glad 
of anybody who would listen to her. So we heard 
the very first week how each of the ladies had 
wished for the east bed-room ; that which faced 
the north-east; which no one slept in in the old 
Squire’s days ; but there were two steps leading 
up into it, and, said Miss Sophronia, she would 
never let a younger sister have a room more ele- 
vated than She had herself, She was the eldest, 
and she had a right to the steps. So she bolted 
herself in for two days while she unpacked her 
clothes, and then came out looking like a hen 
that has laid an egg, and defies any one to take 
that honor from her. 

But her sisters were very deferential to her in 
general ; that must be said. They never had 
more than two black feathers in their bonnets ; 
while she had always three. Mrs. Turner said that 
once,when they thought Miss Annabella had been 
going to have an offer of marriage made her, Miss 
Sophronia had not objected to her wearing three 
that winter; but when it all ended in smoke, Miss 
Annabella had to pluck it out, as became a 
younger sister. Poor = Annabella! she had 
been a beauty (Mrs. Turner said), and great 
things had been expected of her. Her brother, 
the General, and her mother had both spoiled her, 
rather than cross her unnecessarily and so spoil 
her good looks ; which, old Mrs. Morton had 
always expected, would make the fortune of the 
family. Her sisters were angry with her for not 
having married some great rich gentleman; 
though, as she used to say to Mrs. Turner, how 
could she help it. She was willing enough, but 
no rich gentleman came to ask her. We agreed 
that it teally was not her fault; but her sisters 
thought it was: and now that she had lost her 
beauty, they were always casting it up what they 
would have done if they had had her gifts. 
There were some Miss Burrells they had heard 
of, each of whom had married a lord ; and these 
Miss Burrells had not been such great beauties. 
So Miss Sophronia used to work the question by 
the Rule of Three, and put it in this way: If 
Miss Burrell, with a tolerable pair of eyes, a snub 
nose, and a wide mouth, married a baron, what 
rank of peer ought our pretty Annabella to have 
espoused # And the worst was, Miss Annabella 
—who had never had any ambition — wanted to 
have married a poor curate in her youth; but 
was pulled up by her mother and sisters remind- 
ing her of the duty she owed to her family. Miss 
Dorothy had done her best — Miss Morton always 
praised her for it. With not half the good looks 
of Miss Annabella, she had danced with an hon- 
orable at Harrowgate three times running; and, 
even now, she persevered in trying ; which was 
more than could be said of Miss Annabella, who 
was very broken-spirited. 

I do believe Mrs. Turner told us all this before 
we had ever seen the ladies. We had let them 
know, through Mrs. Turner, of our wish to pay 
them our respects; so we ventured to go up to the 
front door, and rap modestly. We had reasoned 
about it before, and agreed that if we were going 
in our every-day clothes, to offer a little present 
of eggs, or to ‘eall on Mrs. Turner’(as she had 
asked us to do), the back door would have been 
the appropriate entrance for us. But going, how- 
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ever humbly, to pay our respects, and offer our 
reverential welcome to the Miss Mortons,we took 
rank as their visitors, and should go to the front 
door. We were shown up the wide stairs, along 
the gallery, up two steps, into Miss Sophronia’s 
room. She put away some papers hastily as we 
came in. We heard, afterwards, that she was 
writing a book, to be called “ The Female Ches- 
terfield, or Letters from a Lady of Quality to her 
Niece.” And the little niece sat there in a high 
chair, with a flat board tied to her back, and her 
feet in stocks on the rail of her chair, so that she 
had nothing to do but listen to her aunt's letters ; 
which were read aloud to her as they were writ- 
ten, in order to mark their effect on her manners. 
I was not sure whether Miss Sophronia liked our 
interruption ; but I know little Miss Cordelia 
Mannisty did. 

“Ts the young lady crooked?” asked Ethelinda 
during a pause in our conversation. I had no- 
ticed that my sister’s eyes would rest on the child; 
although by an effort she sometimes succeeded 
in looking at something else occasionally. 

* No indeed, ma’am,” said Miss Morton. “But 
she was born in India, and her back-bone has 
never properly hardened. Besides, I and my two 
sisters each take charge of her for a week; and 
their systems of education—I might say non- 
education — differ so totally and entirely from my 
ideas, that when Miss Mannisty comes to me, I 
consider myself fortunate if I can undo the— 
hem !—that has been done during a fortnight’s 
absence. Cordelia, my dear, repeat to these good 
ladies the geography lesson you learned this 
morning.” 

Poor little Miss Mannisty began to tell us a 
great deal about some river in Yorkshire of which 
we had never heard, though I dare say we ought 
to, and then a great deal more about the towns 
that it passed by, and what they were famous for; 
and all I can remember— indeed could under- 
stand at the time — was, that Pomfret was famous 
for Pomfret-cakes, which I knew before. But 
Ethelinda gasped for breath before it was done, 
she was so nearly choked up with astonishment ; 
and when it was ended, she said, “ Pretty dear! 
it’s wonderful!” Miss Morton looked a little 
displeased, and replied, “ Not at all: good little 
girls can learn anything they choose, even French 
verbs. Yes, Cordelia, they can. And to be good 
is better than to be pretty. We don’t think about 
looks here. You may get down, child, and go 
into the garden ; and take care you put your bon- 
net on, or you'll be all over freckles.” We got 
up to take leave, at the same time, and followed 
the little girl out of the room. Ethelinda fumbled 
in her pocket. 

“ Here’s sixpence, my dear, for you: nay, I 
am sure you may take it from an old woman like 
me, to whom you've told over more geography 
than I ever thought there was out of the Bible.” 
For Ethelinda always maintained that the long 
chapters in the Bible which were all names, were 
geography; and though I knew well enough they 
were not, yet I had forgotten what the right word 
was, so I let her atone ; for one hard word did as 
well as another. Little Miss looked as if she was 
not sure if she might take it; but I suppose we 
had two kindly old faces, for at last the smile 
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came into her eyes— not to her mouth—she had 
lived too much with grave and quiet people for 
that; and, looking wistfully at us, she said : 

“Thank you: but won’t you go and see Aunt 
Annabella?” We said we should like to pay our 
respects to both her other aunts, if we might take 
that liberty ; and perhaps she would show us the 
way. Butat the door of a room she stopped short 
and said, sorrowfully, “I mayn’t go in: it is not 
my week for being with Aunt Annabella;” and 
then she went, slowly and heavily, towards the 
garden door. 

“That child is cowed by somebody,” said I to 
Ethelinda. 

“ But she knows a deal of geography” — Ethe- 
linda’s speech was cut short by the opening of the 
door in answer to our knock. The once-beautiful 
Miss Annabella Morton stood before us, and bade 
us enter. She was dressed in white, with a turned- 
up velvet hat, and two or three short, drooping 
black feathers in it. I should not like to say she 
rouged, but she had a very pretty color in her 
cheeks ; that much can do neither good nor harm, 
At first she looked so unlike anybody I had ever 
seen, that I wondered what the child could have 
found to like in her; for like her she did, that 
was very clear. But when Miss Annabella spoke, 
I came under the charm. Her voice was very 
sweet and plaintive, and suited well with the kind 
of things she said: all about charms of nature, 
and tears, and grief, and such sort of talk, which 
reminded me rather of poetry —very pretty to lis- 
ten to; though I never could understand it as 
well as plain comfortable prose. Still, I hardly 
know why, I liked Miss Annabella. I think I 
was sorry for her ; though, whether I should have 
been if she had not put it in my head, I don’t 
know. The room looked very comfortable: a 
spinnet in a corner to amuse herself with, and 
good sofa to lie down upon. By-and-by, we got 
her to talk of her little niece, an she too had her 
system of education. She said she hoped to de- 
velop the sensibilities, and to cultivate the tastes. 
While with her, her darling niece read works of 
imagination, and acquired all that Miss Anna- 
bella could impart of the fine arts. We neither 
of us quite knew what she was hinting at, at the 
time ; but afterwards, by dint of questioning lit- 
tle Miss, and using our own eyes and cars, we 
found that she read aloud to her aunt, while she 
lay on the sofa: Santo Sebastiano, or the Young 
Protector, was what they were deep in at this 
time ; and as it was in five volumes, and the he- 
roine spoke broken English— which required to 
be read twice over to make it intelligible — it 
lasted them along time. She also learned to play 
on the spinnet ; not much—for I never heard 
above two tunes; one of which was “ God save 
the King,” and the other was not. But I fancy 
the poor child was lectured by one aunt, and 
frightened by the other’s sharp ways and nume- 
rous fancies. She might well be fond of her 
gentle, pensive (Miss Annabella told me she was 
pensive, so I know I am right in calling her so) 
aunt, with her soft voice, and her never-ending 
novels, and the sweet scents that hovered about 
the sleepy rooni. 

No one tempted us towards Miss Dorothy’s 
apartment when we left Miss Annabella; so we 
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did not see the youngest Miss Morton this first 
day. We had each of us treasured up many little 
mysteries to be explained by our dictionary, Mrs. 
Turner. 

“ Who is little Miss Mannisty?” we asked in 
one breath, when we saw our friend from the Hall. 
And then we learnt that there had been a fourth 
—a younger Miss Morton, who was no beauty, 
and no wit, and no anything; so Miss Sophro- 
nia, her eldest sister, had allowed her to marry a 
Mr. Mannisty, and ever after spoke of her as 
“my poor sister Jane.” She and her husband 
had gone out to India, and the General made it 
a sort of condition with his sisters that they 
should take charge of the child ; or else none of 
them liked children except Miss Annabella. 

“Miss Annabella likes children!” said I. 
“ Then that’s the reason children like her.” 

“T can’t say she likes children; for we never 
have any in our house but Miss Cordelia; but 
her she does like dearly.” 

“Poor little Miss!” said Ethelinda, “ does she 
never get a game of play with other little girls ?” 
And I am sure from that time Ethelinda con- 
sidered her in a diseased state from this very cir- 
cumstance, and that her knowledge of geography 
was one of the symptoms of the disorder; for she 
used often to say, “I wish she did not know so 
much geography! I’m sure it is not quite right.” 

Whether or not her geography was right, I 
don’t know; but the child pined for companions. 
A very few days after we had called —and yet 
long cnough to have passed her into Miss Anna- 
bella’s week —I saw Miss Cordelia in a corner 
of the church-green, playing, with awkward hu- 
mnility, along with some of the rough village girls, 
who were as expert at the game as she was unapt 
and slow. I hesitated a little, and at last I called 
to her. 

“ How do you do, my dear?” I said. 
come you here so far from home?” 

She reddened, and then looked up at me with 
her large serious eyes. 

“Aunt Annabel sent me into the wood to 
meditate — and —and — it was very dull—and 
I heard these little girls playing and laughing— 
and I had my sixpence with me and —it was not 
wrong, was it ma’am?—I came to them and 
told one of them I would give it to her if she 
would ask the others to let me play with them.” 

“But my dear, they are —some of them — 
very rough little children, and not fit companions 
for a Morton.” 

“But I am a Mannisty, ma’am!” she pleaded, 
with so much entreaty in her ways that, if had 
not known what naughty bad girls some of them 
were, [could not have resisted her longing for com- 
panions of her own age. As it was, I was angry 
with them for having taken her sixpence; but, 
when she had told me which it was, and saw that 
I was going to reclaim it, she clung to me, and 
said : — 

“Oh! don’t ma’am— you must not. I gave 
it to her quite of my own self.” 

So I turned away; for there was truth in what 
the child said. But to this day I have never 
told Ethelinda what became of her sixpence. I 
took Miss Cordelia home with me while I chang- 
ed my dress to be fit to take her back to the 
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Hall. And on the way, to make up for her dis- 
appointment, I began talking of my dear Miss 
Phillis, and her bright, pretty youth. I had 
never named her name since her death to any 
one but Ethelinda— and that only on Sundays 
and quiet times. And I could not have spoken 
of her to a grown-up person; but somehow, to 
Miss Cordelia it came out quite natural. Not 
of her latter days, of course; but of her pony, 
and her little black King Charles’s dogs, and all 
the living creatures that were glad in her pres- 
ence when first [knew her. And nothing would 
satisfy the child but I must go into the Hall gar- 
den, and show her where Miss Phillis's garden 
had been. We were deep in our talk, and she 
was stooping down to clear the plot from weeds, 
when I heard a sharp voice cry out, “ Cordelia ! 
Cordelia! Dirtying your frock with kneeling on 
the wet grass! It is not my week; but I shall 
tell your Aunt Annabella of you.” 

And the window was shut down with a jerk. 
It was Miss Dorothy. And I felt almost as 
guilty as poor little Miss Cordelia; for I had 
heard from Mrs. Turner that we had given great 
offence to Miss Dorothy by not going to call on 
her in her room that day on which we had paid 
our respects to her sisters; and I had a sort of 
an idea that seeing Miss Cordelia with me was 
almost as much of a fault as the kneeling down 
on the wet grass. So I thought I would take 
the bull by the horns. “ Will you take me to 
your Aunt Dorothy, my dear?” said I. 

The little girl had no longing to go into her 
aunt Dorothy’s room, as she had so evidently 
had at Miss Annabella’s door. On the contrary, 
she pointed it out to me at a safe distance, and 
then went away in the measured step she was 
taught to use in that house; where such things 
as running, going upstairs two steps at a time, 
or jumping down three, were considered un- 
dignified and vulgar. Miss Dorothy’s room was 
the least prepossessing of any. Somehow, it had 
a north-east look about it, though it did face 
direct south; and, as for Miss Dorothy her- 
self, she was more like a“ Cousin Betty” than 
anything else ; if you know what a Cousin Betty 
is, and perhaps it is too old-fashioned a word to 
be understood by any one who has learnt the 
foreign languages: but when I was a girl there 
used to be poor crazy women rambling about the 
country, one or two in a district. They never 
did any harm that I know of; they might have 
been born idiots, poor creatures! or crossed in 
love, who knows? But they roamed the country, 
and were well known at the farm-houses; where 
they often got food and shelter for as long a time 
as their restless minds would allow them to stay 
in any one place ; and the farmer’s wife would, 
maybe, rummage up a ribbon, or a feather, or & 
smart old breadth of silk, to please the harmless 
vanity of these poor crazy women; and they 
would go about so bedizened sometimes that, as 
we called them always “ Cousin Betty,” we made 
it into a kind of proverb for any one dressed in 
a fly-away showy style, and said they were like a 
Cousin Betty. So now you know what I mean 
that Miss Dorothy was like. Her dress was 
white, like Miss Annabella’s ; but, instead of the 
black velvet hat her sister wore, she had on, even 
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in the house, a small black silk bonnet. This 
sounds as if it should be less like a Cousin 
Betty than a hat; but wait till I tell you how it 
was lined — with strips of red silk, broad near 
the face, narrow near the brim; for all the world 
like the rays of the rising sun, as they are paint- 
ed on the public-house sign. And her face was 
like the sun; as round as an apple; and with 
rouge on, without any doubt: indeed, she told 
me once, a lady was not dressed unless she had 
put her rouge on. Mrs. Turner told us she 
studied reflections a great deal; not that she 
was a thinking woman in general, I should say; 
and that this rayed lining was the fruit of her 
study. She had her hair pulled together, so7 
that her forehead was quite covered with it; and 
I won’t deny that I rather wished myself at 
home, as I stood facing her in the doorway. She 
pretended she did not know who I was, and 
made me tell all about myself; and then it 
turned out she knew all about me, and she 
hoped I had recovered from my fatigue the 
other day. 

“ What fatigue?” asked I, immovably. Oh! 
she had understood I was very much tired after 
visiting her sisters; otherwise, of course, I should 
not have felt it too much to come on to her 
room. She kept hinting at me in so many ways, 
that I could have asked her gladly to slap my 
face and have done with it, only I wanted to 
make Miss Cordelia’s peace with her for kneeling 
down and dirtying her frock. I did say what I 
could to make things straight; but I don’t know 
if I did any good. Mrs. Turner told me how 
suspicious and jealous she was of everybody, and 
of Miss Annabella in particular, who had been 
set over her in her youth because of her beauty ; 
but since it had faded, Miss Morton and Miss 
Dorothy had never ceased pecking at her: and 
Miss Dorothy worst of all. If it had not been 
for little Miss Cordelia’s love, Miss Annabella 
might have wished to die; she did often wish 
she had had the smallpox as a baby. Miss Mor- 
ton was stately and cold to her, as one who had 
not done her duty to her family ; and was put in 
the corner for her bad behavior. Miss Dorothy 
was continually talking at her, and particularly 
dwelling on the fact of her being the older sis- 
ter. Now she was but two years older; and was 
still so pretty and gentle looking, that I should 
have forgotten it continually but for Miss Doro- 
thy. . 

‘The rules that were made for Miss Cordelia! 
She was to eat her meals standing, that was one 
thing! Another was, that she was to drink two 
cups of cold water before she had any pudding ; 
and it just made the child loathe cold water. 
Then there were ever so many words she might 
not use; each aunt had her own set of words 
which were ungenteel or improper for some 
reason or another. Miss Dorothy would never 
let her say “red ;” it was always to be pink, or 
crimson, or scarlet. Miss Cordelia used at one 
time to come to us, and tell us she had a “ pain 
at her chest” so often, that Ethelinda and I be- 
gan to be uneasy, and questioned Mrs. Turner 
to know if her mother had died of consumption ; 
and many a good pot of currant jelly have I 
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worse; for— would you believe it? — Miss Mor- 
ton told her never to sey she had got a stomach- 
ache, for that it was not proper to say so. I had 
heard it called by a worse name, still, in my 
youth, and so had Ethelinda; and we sat and 
wondered to ourselves how it was that some 
kinds of pain were genteel and others were not. 
I said that old families, like the Morton’s, gener- 
ally thought it showed good blood to have their 
complaints as high in the body as they could — 
brain-fevers and headaches had a better sound, 
and did, perhaps, belong more to the aristocracy. 
I thought I had got the right view in saying 
this, when Ethelinda would put in that she had 
often heard of Lord Toffey having the gout and 
being lame,and that nonplussed me. If there is 
one thing I do dislike more than another, it is a 
person sfying something on the other side when 
Iam trying to make up my mind — how can I 
reason if I am to be disturbed by another per- 
son’s arguments ? 

But though I tell all these peculiarities of the 
Miss Mortons, they were good women in the 
main; even Miss Dorothy had her times of 
kindness, and really did love her little niece, 
though she was always laying traps to catch her 
doing wrong. Miss Morton I got to respect, if 
Inever liked her. They would ask us up to tea; 
and we would put on our best gowns; and 
taking the house-key in my pocket, we used to 
walk slowly through the village, wishing that 
people who had been living in our youth could 
have seen us now, going by invitation to drink 
tea with the family at the Hall—not in the 
housekeeper’s room, but with the family, mind 
you. But since they began to weave in Morton, 
everybody seemed too busy to notice us; so we 
were fain to be content with reminding each 
other how we should never have believed it in 
our youth that we could have lived to this day. 
After tea, Miss Morton would set us to talk of 
the real old family, whom they had never known, 
—and you may be sure we told of all their pomp 
and grandeur and stately ways; but Ethelinda 
and I never spoke of what was to ourselves like 
the memory of a sad, terrible dream. So they 
thought of the Squire in his coach-and-four as 
High Sheriff, and Madam lying in her morning- 
room in her Genoa velvet wrapping-robe, all 
over peacock’s eyes (it was a piece of velvet the 
Squire brought back from Italy, when he had 
been the grand tour), and Miss Phillis going to 
a ball at a great lord’s house and dancing with a 
royal duke. The three ladies were never tired 
of listening to the tale of the splendor that had 
been going on here, while they and their mother 
had been starving in genteel poverty up in 
Northumberland ; and as for Miss Cordelia, she 
sate on a stool at her Aunt Annabella’s knee, 
open-mouthed and unnoticed, to all we could 
say. 

One day, the child came crying to our house. 
It was the old story ; Aunt Dorothy had been so 
unkind to Aunt Annabella! The little girl said 
she would run away to India, and tell her uncle 
the General, and seemed in such a paroxysm of 
anger, and grief, and despair, that a sudden 
thought came over me. I thought I would try 
and teach her something of the deep sorrow that 
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lies awaiting all, at some part of their lives, and 
of the way in which it ought to be borne, by 
telling her of Miss Phillis’s love and endurance 
for her wasteful, handsome nephew. So. from 
little, I got to more, and I told her all; the 
child’s great eyes filling slowly with tears, which 
brimmed over and came rolling down her cheeks 
unnoticed as I spoke. I scarcely needed to 
make her promise not to speak about all this to 
any one. She said, “I could not—no! not 
even to Aunt Annabella.” And to this day she 
never has named it again, not even to me; but 
she tried to make herself more patient, and more 
silently helpful in the strange household among 
whom she was cast. 

By and by, Miss Morton grew pale and gray, 
and worn,amid all her stiffness. Mrs. Turner 
whispered to us that for all her stern, unmoved 
looks, she was ill unto death ; that she had been 
secretly to see the great doctor at Drumble ; and 
he had told her she must set her house in order. 
Not even her sisters knew this; but it preyed 
upon Mrs. Turner’s mind and she told us. Long 
after this, she kept up her week of discipline with 
Cordelia; and walked in her straight, soldier- 
like way about the village, scolding people for 
having too large families, and burning too much 
coal, and eating too much butter. One morning 
she sent Mrs. Turner for her sisters ; and, while 
she was away, she rummaged out an old locket 
made of the four Miss Mortons’ hair when they 
were all children; and, threading the eye of the 
locket with a piece of brown ribbon, she tied it 
round Cordelia’s neck, and kissing her, told her 
she had been a good girl, and had cured herself 
of stooping ; that she must fear God and honor 
the King; and that now she might go and have 
aholiday. Even while the child looked at her 
in wonder at the unusual tenderness with which 
this was said, a grim spasm passed over her 
face, and Cordelia ran in affright to call Mrs. 
Turner. But when she came, and the other two 
sisters came, she was quite herself again. She 
had her sisters in her room alone when she wish- 
ed them good-bye; sono one knows what she 
said, or how she told them (who were thinking 
of her as in health) that the signs of near ap- 
proaching death, which the doctor had foretold, 
were upon her. One thing they both agreed in 
saying —and it was much that Miss Dorothy 
agreed in anything—that she bequeathed her 
sitting-room, up the two steps, to Miss Annabella 
as being next in age. Then they left her room 
erying, and went both together into Miss Anna- 
bella’s room, sitting hand in hand (for the first 
time since childhood I should think), listening 
for the sound of the little hand-bell which was 
to be placed close by her, in case in her agony, 
she required Mrs. Turner’s presence. But it 
never rang. Noon became twilight. Miss Cor- 
delia stole in from the garden with its long, 
black, green shadows, and strange eerie sounds 
of the night wind through the trees, and crept to 
the kitchen fire. At last, Mrs. Turner knocked 
at Miss Morton’s door, and hearing no reply, 
went in and found her cold and dead in her 
chair. 

I suppose that sometime or other we had told 
them of the funeral the old Squire had; Miss 





MORTON HALL. 


Phillis’s father, I mean, He had had a proces- 
sion of tenantry half-a-mile long to follow him 
to the grave. Miss Dorothy sent for me to tell 
her what tenantry of her brother’s could follow 
Miss Morton’s coffin; but what with people 
working in mills, and land having passed away 
from the family, we could but muster up twenty 
people, men and women and all; and one or 
two were dirty enough to be paid for their loss 
of time. 

Poor Miss Annabella did not wish to go into the 
room up two steps ; nor yet dared she stay behind ; 
for Miss Dorothy, in a kind of spite for not kaving 
had it bequeathed to her, kept telling Miss Anna- 
bella it was her duty to occupy it ; that it was Miss 
Sophronia’s dying wish, and that she should not 
wonder if Miss Sophronia were to haunt Miss 
Annabella, if she did not leave her warm room, 
full of ease and sweet scent for the grim north- 
east chamber. We told Mrs. Turner we were 
afraid Miss Dorothy would lord it sadly over 
Miss Annabella, and she only shook her head ; 
which, from so talkative a woman, meant a great 
deal. But, just as Miss Cordelia had begun to 
droop the General came home, without any one 
knowing he was coming. Sharp and sudden was 
the word with him. He sent Miss Cordelia off 
to school ; but not before she had time to tell us 
that she leved her uncle dearly, in spite of his 
quick hasty ways. He carried his sisters off to 
Cheltenham ; and it was astonishing how young 
they made themselves look before they came 
back again. He was always here, there, and 
everywhere ; and very civil to us into the bar- 
gain; leaving the key of the Hall with us when- 
ever they went from home. Miss Dorothy was 
afraid of him, which was a blessing, for it kept 
her in order; and really I was rather sorry when 
she died, and, as for Miss Annabella, she fretted 
after her till she injured her health, and Miss 
Cordelia had to leave school to come and keep 
her company. Miss Cordelia was not pretty; 
she had too sad and grave a look for that; but 
she had winning ways, and was to have her un- 
cle’s fortune some day, so I expected to hear of 
her being soon snapt up. But the General said her 
husband was to take the name of Morton; and 
what did my young lady do but begin to care for 
one of the great mill owners at Drumble, as if 
there were notall the lords and commons to choose 
from besides? Mrs. Turner was dead; and there 
was no one to tell us about it ; but I could see Miss 
Cordelia growing thinner and paler every time 
they came back to Morton Hall; and I longed 
to tell her to pluck up a spirit, and be above a 
cotton-spinner. One day, not half a year before 
the General’s death, she came to sce us, and told 
us, blushing like a rose, that her uncle had given 
his consent; and so, although “ he” had refused 
to take the name of Morton, and had wanted to 
marry her without a penny, and without her un- 
cle’s leave, it had all come right at last, and 
they were to be married at once ; and their home 
was to be a kind of home for her Aunt Anna- 
bella, who was getting tired of being perpetually 
on the ramble with the General. 

“Dear old friends!” said our young lady, 
“You must like him. I am sure you will; he 
is so handsome, and brave, and good. Do you 
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know, he says a relation of his ancestors lived 
at Morton Hall in the time of the Common- 
wealth.” 

“His ancestors?” said Ethelinda. “ Has he 
got ancestors? That's one good point about him, 
at any rate. I didn’t know cotton-spinners had 
ancestors.” 

“ What is his name ?” asked I. 

“Mr. Marmaduke Carr,” said she, sounding 
each r with the old Northumberland burr, which 
was softened into a pretty pride and effort to 
give distinctness to each letter of the beloved 
name, 

“ Carr,” said I, “ Carr and Morton! Be itso! 
It was prophesied of old!” But she was too 
much absorbed in the thought of her own secret 
happiness to notice my poor sayings. 

He was and isa good gentleman; and a real 
gentleman too. They never lived at Morton 


Hall. Just as I was writing this, Ethelinda came | 


in with two pieces of news. Never again say I 
am superstitious! There is no one living in 
Morton that knows the tradition of Sir John 
| Morton and Alice Carr; yet the very first part 
jof the Hall the Drumble builder has pulled 
down is the old stone dining-parlor where the 
great dinner for the preachers “mouldered away 
—flesh from flesh, crumb from crumb! And 
jthe street they are going to build through the 
| rooms through which Alice Carr was dragged in 
her agony of despair at her husband's loathing 
| hatved is to be called Carr Street ! 

And Miss Cordelia has got a baby; a little 
| girl; and writes in pencil two lines at the end 
of her husband’s note to say she means to call it 
Phillis. 

Phillis Carr! Iam glad he did not take the 
jname of Morton. I like to keep the name of 
| Phillis Morton in my memory very still and un- 
spoken. 





| 





IN EAST AND NORTIL 


Two sisters stand by Stamboul’s sunny waters, 


Wrrriam Cuamsbers, Esqa.—This distinguish- 
ed Scotchman, after spending a few weeks in 
visiting the principal cities in the United States, 


Two sisters sit where Arctic ice-winds rave — | sailed in the steamer Europa on Wednesday 


Hands clasped, the first watch a fleet’s crew at 
quarters, 
Hands clasped, the second weep beside a grave. 


> 


The same two sisters; long upon each other, 
Stern have they frowned across their Channel 
sea: 
But now all rivalries and hates they smother, 
And sit thus, hand in hand laid lovingly. 


Why, sisters, rest ye thus at peace together, 
Your ancient feuds and factions all laid by ?— 

Why smile you in that purple Asian weather ? 
Why weep you ‘neath the leaden Polar sky ? 


“Two causes, stranger, hold us thus united — 
Both fit to make true friends of noble foes ; 
In the bright east we stand to see wrong righted, 

In the black North a hero’s eyes we close. 


“ Those battle flags that side by side are swell- 
ing, 
Speak of brute force defied, of law maintained, 
Those funeral flags that side by side are trailing, 
Speak both of loss endured and triumph gained. 


“Yon banded flect to all the nations teaches 
He that doth wrong his wrong shall sore abye; 
The icy monument of Bellot preaches 
How nobly love can live, how grandly faith can 
die. 


“Are not these lessons worthy of the giving? + 
To give them is’t not well to use our might ? 
Then leave us to our gladness and our grieving, 
Under the Eastern sun, beneath the Polar 

night.” 


~ 


jlast. During his stay in the United States he 
|has made an examination of our various educa- 
tional institutions, and has been the guest of 
many of our prominent scholars and public men. 
He has not sought the society of all the idi- 
osyncratic individuals in the community, but 
has been content to learn the practical work- 
ings of our popular institutions, as manifested 
in our schools, public libraries, the comforts of 
home, the condition of the working class, and 
similar proofs of our national greatness and 
prosperity. 

On the day of his embarcation for his native 
land, the following letter was published in New 
York : — | Transcript} 

To the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune: Sir, —1I 
beg through the medium of your columns, to 
say a few words of farewell before departing for 
England, which I do to-morrow in the steamship 
Europa. 

I have been able, during the last three months, 
to realize the long-cherished wish of visiting 
America. Necessarily brief as has been my so- 
journ, and recalled home sooner than I antici- 
pated, my excursion through the British Ameri- 
can Provinees and the United States, has im- 
parted indelible impressions on my mind. Great- 
ly satisfied with all that has fallen under my ob- 
servation, and deeply grateful for many personal 
attentions, I cannot depart from your shores 
without tendering my sincere thanks to all for 
the unmerited kindness that has been extended 
towards me, as well as for the opportunities 
frankly and hospitably afforded for my researches 
into the social and other circumstances of the 
country. 

I leave the United States with much regret. 
I carry with me the conviction, that a great and 
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splendid future is before them. Contrary to the 
opinion of most travellers from England, I see 
here a young and rapidly growing nation offer- 
ing an example to the oldest communities in 
Europe. It is far from my wish to flatter; but 
what do I not feel vast delight in seeing? Iam 
overcome with the stupendous proportions and 
capacity of the country —its far-stretching fields 
for human subsistence and happiness; of the 
American people, so little understood, and often 
misrepresented, I candidly own that their re- 
markable love of order, their energy and perse- 
verance, their love of independence, the self- 
respect of even the humblest classes among 
them, their striking sobriety, their admirable 
educational system, their many excellent libra- 
ries and universal fondness for reading, their 
press free irom fiscal exactions, their flourishing 
religious institutions untampered by civil polity, 
their economically and spiritedly got up rail- 
ways, now pushed half way to the Pacific, the 
neatness of their dwellings, their wonderful — 
and to an Englishman, alarming—progress in the 
mechanical arts, the marvellous growth of their 
cities, and I will add their civility to strangers — 
I say all this gives me unqualified pleasure ; and 
when I contrast their cities, free of pauperism 
and vice in its most loathsome forms, with what 
meets the eye in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and other large cities in Britain, I feel that trav- 
ellers from the old country have really little 
reason to speak disdainfully of America, or to 
exaggerate faults which at most are only partial, 
and of no sort of account. 

Such being my impressions, it will be my duty 
to represent, in my own poor way at home, 
things as they deserve to be spoken of. Nor shall 
I fail to speak of the advantages to be derived 
by an emigration of the laboring classes gener- 
ally to this country — fleeing as they will do from 
a perishing and unimprovable condition, to a 
state of comfort and boundless prospects of well- 
doing. 

Trusting that you will impute these unstudied 
thoughts to a sentiment of grateful emotion, I 
am your obedient servant, 

Witri1amM CHAMBERS. 
Astor House, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1853. 





Tae “Mvup Lumps” or THE MississIpPi. 
The New Orleans Picayune contains an interest- 
ing account of the formation of what are termed 
“mud lumps,” in the delta of the Mississippi 
river. At frequent intervals, small islands, com- 
posed of clay and alluvium, make their appear- 
ance above water on either side of the channel, 
jetting forth mud and water from an orifice in 
the centre, like a small mud volcano. This ac- 
tion sometimes continues until an island is 
formed, rising twelve or fifteen feet above the 
level of the water. “Those volcanoes” never 
occur in the channel, excepting when a ship 
grounds on the bar, and then to the great dis- 
gust and perplexity of the pilots, an island 
often appears suddenly under her lee. Many 
theories have been suggested for the explanation 
of these phenomena. Professor Lyell suggested 





a subterranean connection with the springs of 
more northern latitudes. Mr. Sidel thought it 
might be caused by the evolution of gases, 
formed by the decomposition of vegetable mat- 
ter buried under the alluvial deposits of the 
river; and the pilots of the Balize have ascribed 
them half seriously to magic or witchcraft. 

During the examination of the bar by the 
board of engineers, preliminary to the recent 
excavation of the channel, it was found to con- 
sist of alternate layers of mud, clay and sand. 
It rises like a gentle hill, from the bottom of the 
river, presenting an inclined plane both to the 
current of the river inside, and to the waters of 
the gulf beyond. Major Beauregard, of the U. 
S. corps of engineers, after a consideration of 
these facts, came to the conclusion that many 
fissures must exist in the clay strata, which form, 
as it were, regular tubes extending through the 
bar. The force of the current at the inner end 
of one of these tubes would fill the interior with 
the floating mud lying at the bottom of the 
river; and this mud would be driven through 
the tube, and made to issue at the outer ex- 
tremity with force enough and in sufficient quan- 
tity to form an island around the orifice, varying 
in height according to the force or pressure of 
the current, or the height of the water in the 
river over that of the gulf. If the outlet of this 
tube occurred in the channel, the rapid flow of 
the current would carry off the mud which 
passed from it, unless it might be in the still 
water under the lee of the ship aground. 





Moore at A Famity Party oF Lous 
Puitirpre’s 1x °2].—The Duke met me on 
my entering the room with, “I wish you a very 
good night, Mr. Moore:” he however speaks 
English perfettly well. There was only their 
own family party; and though the thing was at 
first rather royal and formidable, I soon found 
myself perfectly at my ease among as unaffected 
and domestic a circle as ever I witnessed in my 
station. The Duke drank wine with me at din- 
ner @ [ Anglaise, and I was placed next the 
Duchess, who did all the civilities of the part- 
ridges, patés, etc. before her in a very quiet and 
kind manner. After the dinner, which was over 
unusually soon, the Duchess sat down to work, 
and four or five fine children were admitted, 
with whom the Duke played most delightedly, 
making polichinelle caps for them, etc. Made- 
moiselle showed me a lithographic work lately 
published, “ The Antiquities of Normandy,” and 
the Duke and she at each side of me looked 
through the whole of the engravings. They 
then asked me to sing, and I have seldom had a 
more pleased audience; indeed the reiteration 
of “charmant,” “ delicieux,” ete. became at last 
almost oppressive. The Duke reminded me of 
the songs he had taught me at Donnington 
Park, “Cadet Roussel” and “ Polichinelle est 
par tout bien recu,” and I played them over, 
which amused him very much. He said he did 
not see the least alteration in my looks since we 
last met, which must now be near eighteen years 
ago. In talking of the fitness of the English 





PICKWICKIAN PETTICOATS.-—~THE POET-PROPHET. 


language for music. and the skill with which (they 
were pleased to say) I softened down its asper- 
ity, a Frenchman who was there said, in the true 
spirit of his nation, Mais la langue Anglaise n'est 
= plus dure que t Allemande, never seeming to 

ave the least suspicion that his own is the most 
detestable language for music of any. The 
“Evening Bells” seemed particularly to be the 
favorite, and the whole family understood Eng- 
lish well enough to comprehend the meaning of 
the words. As I was engaged in the evening to 
the Forsters, I begged of Chabot to ask whether 
I might take an early leave, which was granted, 
with a thousand expressions of thanks for the 
pleasure I had given them, ete., and I came 
away at a little after nine, very much pleased 
and flattered by the day.— Moore’s Diary and 
Journals. 





PicKWICKIAN Pettricoats. — The Paris Cor- 
respondent of the Morning Chronicle, in a letter 
of 27 Nov. writes as follows : — ‘ 

Private letters from Madrid speak of an affair 
which took place in that capital on the féte-day 
of Ste. Eugénie, and which has not resulted in 
an affair of honor. Saturday week being the 
féte-day of Ste. Eugénie—a saint not often 
heard of till Louis Napoleon chose to give her 
renown by creating an Empress of the same 
name — the Marquis de Turgot, the French Am- 
bassador at Madrid gave a ball, which was at- 
tended by all that is brilliant in the Spanish cap- 


ital in the shape of nobility or diplomacy. Among 
the guests were the Duke of Alba, the brother- 
in-law of the Empress of the French ; and Mr. 
Soulé, the son of the newly appointed Minister 


of the United States. In the course of the even- 
ing, Mr. Soulé, junior, while walking through 
the ball-room with Mrs. Perry, the wife of the 
United States Secretary of Legation, overheard 
the Duke of Alba (who has recently been in 
Paris, and is therefore a judge of ladies’ dress) 
make some contemptuous remark on the style 
of dress adopted by the wife of the American 
Minister (mother of young Soulé). It appears 
that the lady had adopted a costume which is 
not quite @ la mode de Madrid, in so far that it 
covered her person up to the throat; whereas 
the most approved fashion among the Madrid 
damsels is to exhibit as many of the graces con- 
ferred upon them by nature as come within the 
bounds of decency. The remark of the duke 
was, “There goes Mary of Burgundy.” Mr. 
Soulé, on hearing the contemptuous expression, 
left the lady with whom he was walking, and go- 
ing up to the duke informed him qu’tl était une 
canaille, and accompanied this piece of informa- 
tion with a—push. Great excitement ensued, 
and Mr. Soulé’s father, having interfered, took 
away the young man, who subsequently address- 
ed a challenge to the duke, which has not yet 
been accepted, the duke having found it conve- 
nient to represent the whole affair as political — 
which it certainly is, if the dress of the Ameri- 
can Minister’s wife was not strictly in fashion. 
At all events, no fighting had taken place at the 
period when the last despatches left; but the 
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affair was the topic of conversation everywhere 
and the feeling was that Jonathan’s position in it 
was preferable to that of the Hidalgo. 





From the Examiner. 


THE POET-PROPHET. 
z 

The Poet is the Prophet. His the task 

To herald Truth yet far from common sight, 

The germs of the world’s work to bring to light, 
To lift the resurrection-hope from hell. 
Song is a Gospel. Whoso doth but bask 

In poet-glory, who thrusts not the might 

Of Wisdom’s spear before the ages’ fight, 
Is not the Poet—sing he ne’er so well. 


II. 

The Poet is the Prophet. Would’st thou clip 
Tsaiah’s wings, and mew him in a cage — 
A singing-bird —my Lady Lazy’s page — 

To soothe dull ears with some luxurious rhyme # 

He stands before God’s altar; his grand lip 
Hath kiss’d the living coal; the prophet-rage 
Burneth his heart, — and on our darken’d age 

Bursts forth a lava-flood of hopes sublime. 


III. 
The poet is the seer, and sayer too : 

Prophet and soothsayer of all mankind. 

What though like the song-Titan, Homer, blind, 
And with no conscience of the future growth, 
He sings of Troy the Past. Yet Troy the New 

Comes on the echo. Is the tempest-wind 

Fraught but with battle-shouts? Some tones 

thou’lt find 
Of music yet unknown : past, future, — both 


IV. 

The Praiser of Admetus’ noble Wife 

True marriage prophesied : an argument 

As close as Milton’s, when that seér went 
From Freedom’s temple down unto his home ; 
Not less poctic then than by the strife 

Angelic standing, when high heaven was rent. 

He, who best sang of God and Man’s Descent, 
Sang also of the Paradise to come. 


& v. 

And He who wears the Constellated Crown — 
As king of human minds —within the rim 
Of his wide realm may see a Brighter dim 

The starry point of each haught pyramid. 

Brightest the Star whose beams are farthest 

thrown, 
Whereby the storm-confused his sails may trim. 
Higher than Hamlet the Promethean Hymn 
Of the far future Shelley hath unhid. 


vi. 


The Poet is the Prophet : nothing less. 
Tis he who, lark-like, biddeth Toil aspire ; 
Or through our wilderness, a pillar’d fire, 
Goeth before us. Though he seem a cloud, 
In this broad glare of little-knowingness, — 
Ere night our Best shall follow and admire. 
The Pole-star of Man’s Life is in the Lyre. 
Stoop not, O Poet! from thy causeway proud. 


W. P. Lixton. 
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Booxs Porutark with Worxkine Men. — 
The detailed report of the Manchester Free Li- 
brary contains a point or two to which we have 
not yet drawn attention. By the way in which 
the eons accompt is kept, we are able to judge 
of the taste of the reading class, and of the com- 
parative popularity of authors in that town. 
Shakspeare, we are pleased to find, is the writer 
most in demand — his works, and books illus- 
trating these works, having been issued 352 sev- 
eral times within the first year. The book next 
in popularity to Shakspeare is“ The Arabian 
Nights ” — which in the year found 294 readers. 
Scott and Defoe come next in rank. “ Ivanhoe” 
was issued 241 times; “ Robinson Crusoe ” 239 
times. The latter author seems to be a great 
favorite, all his principal stories being in great 
demand ; “ Moll Flanders” was issued 273 times, 
* Roxana” 108, “ Colonel Jacque” 170, “ Cap- 
tain Singleton” 107, Swift’s “ Gulliver” was 
read 123 times; Smollett’s “ Roderick Random” 
82. Biography has been very much read. In 
the history of England Mr. Macaulay is the po- 
yular favorite. His “ History” has been read 
™ 124; the “ Pictorial” by 60; Lingard by 41 ; 
Hume by 31 persons. Prench history, especially 
of the Napoleonic time, has been in great de- 
mand. Many of the books have been glanced at 

nd laid aside. Two readers appear to have 
gone through Hume. Fourteen attacked Clar- 
endon, but only three reached the seventh vo- 
lume ; the same number toiled through Lingard. 
Of the crowd who began with Alison, only one 
came in at the death. Books of travel, ship- 
wreck, and adventure have been asked for very 
often. Mr. Cumming almost divided the honors 
with Defoe. “Dana’s “Two Years before the 
Mast” has had 74 readers; and Mr. Layard’s 
“Nineveh” the same nomber. These details 
are interesting in several ways, and we hope to 
see the future reports made out so as to show the 
progress of popular taste and the activities of po- 
pular intelligence with still greater particularity. 
A series of such reports would be a most impor- 
tant document for the future historian of these 
times, the literary interest being almost equal to 
the social.— Atheneum. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE RUINED TEMPLE. 


Heart! thou wert once a joyous temple — there 
One idol stood, high o’er the altar plac’d; 
And Hope, bright priestess, made the shrine her 


care, 
With emblem flowers, and votive garlands 
grac’d; 
Her incense was those pure and painless sighs 
That oft from deep calm happiness arise. 
The temple now is ruined — not the slow 
— of time wrought this — but sudden 
Ow. 
The priestess Hope is dead—the shrine o’er- 
thrown; 
All is destroyed; but not the idol—no! 
Buried beneath the broken altar-stone 
It safely rests — while oft, with noiseless tread, 
Memory, a faithful votaress, steals alone, 
Amid the wrecks her midnight tears to shed. 





BOOKS POPULAR WITH WORKING MEN. ——LITERARY ITEMS. 


Lirerary Irems. Douglass Jerrold, who has 
been invited to visit America as a lecturer, has 
declined, but holds out a hope of going over in 
‘1854. If you expect a fashionable, or even a 
well looking man, you will be disappointed. He 
is undersized in stature, stoops so much as to 
appear almost hump-backed, has goggling green 
eyes, sand-colored hair, and a nose like that of 
Punch. 

Thomas Carlyle has also been invited, but has 
declined. He is a man of strong mind, and he 
thinks — which few popular writers do—but 
clothes his thoughts in a curious language, in 
which it is hard to say whether German or Eng- * 
lish be predominant. It needs a glossary to_un- 
derstand Carlyle’s later writings. He is a thin 
and slight man, with hair which has been black, 
but has changed in fifty-eight years. Not one fea- 
ture is good, taken by itself (his forehead is fright- 
fully low) ; but his whole face, though ordinary, 
indicates a man of ability. 

When Samuel Rogers resolved to publish a pet 
edition of his poem “Italy,” he gave Turner 
£4,000 for making designs for it, and the engrav- 
ing and printing cost as much more. The greater 
part of this, Rogers, who is a rich banker, re- 
solved to lose. So the public eagerly bought up 
this book, though the original price was doubled ; 
and Rogers cleared £2,000 by it, which he pre- 
sented to Edward Moxon, his publisher—and 
also one of his sons, if rumor lie not. 

A penny edition of-“ The House that Jack 
built,” with a dozen cuts by Cruikshank, has just 
appeared. There are two Cruikshanks, brothers. 
Robert, the elder, is an artist who resembles and 
imitates his brother George. One is about 73 
years old, and the other (George) is about 70. 
Only one man in England has a complete set of 
everything published by George Cruikshank, and 
values it at £3,000. 

Bunn’s new book is thought nothing of. It 
hashes up a good deal of his former volumes, and 
is a fine specimen of twaddling book-making. — 


London Correspondent New-York: Sunday Times. 





The Testimony of the Poets. Such is the appro- 
priate title of a beautiful duodecimo volunfe pub- 
lished today by B. B. Mussey & Co. and Abel 
Tompkins. The “testimony” is chiefly to the 
worth of rellgious convictions and to the soul's 
immortality. Much exquisite devotional poetry, 
that will be entirely new to readers in this coun- 
try, is here given from Chauncey Hare Towns- 
hend, Hartley, Coleridge, John Sterling, T. IL 
Gill, and others ; while appropriate contributions 
are drawn from Shakspeare, Milton, Spencer, 
Thomson, Addison, Barton, Bowring, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, Ebenezer Elliott, Heber, Words- 
Soak Hunt, Wilson, Keble, Southey, Milnes, 
Montgomery, Horace Smith, Tennyson, Blanco 
White, Lamartine, and also from several Ameri- 
can poets, including Bryant, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Norton, and others. The volume cannot fai! of a 
permanent celebrity as one of the choicest col- 
lectiont ever made of poetry combining a high 
order of literary merit with the expression of 
the soul’s devotional wants and aspirations.— 
Transcript. 
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